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ECHOES OF AN OLD BELL. 

IjN the ivy-mantled tower of an ancient 
church, which for many many years 
L had never been used, there hung an" 
-/ _^^ old rusty helL It had once been 
renowned for its wonderfdl tones, 
but now, having had its day, and being worn out 
and useless, it served but as a dwelling-place for 
the swallows and martins, who built their nests 
in it, safe in the shelter of that old moulder- 
ing tower from the invasions of thoughtless 
boys. The old bell did not dislike the birds ; on 
the contrary, it always welcomed them joyfully, 
and felt very sorrowful when the summer was 
over, and they, accompanied by their young ones, 
had taken flight to a warmer land. One year a 
pair of fine robins arrived, but instead of taking up 
their abode inside the old bell, they built their 
nest in a comer of the belfry window. "We will 
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call them Bobby and Jenny. Bobby was a large 
handsome bird, with bright black eyes and a very 
red breast; and Jenny was a pretty little crea- 
ture, with glossy brown feathers, which she 
always kept neat and smooth. Soon four white 
eggs with reddish spots were laid in the nest. 
Bobby used to fly about nearly all day long, 
collecting worms and nice little tit-bits for his 
wife, and would hasten home quite laden, and 
out of breath, thinking what a nice supper she 
would have, and how her little eyes would 
twinkle with pleasure. But Mrs. Jenny thought 
it very dull to sit on the nest all day, and it 
not unfrequently happened that Bobby, on his 
return, would find her hopping about outside 
amidst the ivy, looking for nice fat spiders 
and other delicacies on her own account. In 
vain he implored her in the most touching manner 
not to leave the eggs for so long a time, or so 
often, as he feared they would never be hatched. 
Mrs. Jenny tossed her little head, wagged her 
short tail, and said she liked to amuse herself as 
well as he did, and she didn't care what became 
of the eggs ! Bobby was very angry at this un- 
motherly speech, and the birds had quite a 
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quarrel, which the old bell listened to with 
sorrow, and tried in vain to interrupt. The noisy- 
wrangle ended in Jenny creeping back to the 
nest with her head hanging down, looking very 
much ashamed of herself; while Bobby, with 
ruffled feathers, remained perched on the top of 
the tower, wondering how he could manage to 
prevent his flighty little wife from neglecting her 
maternal duties. At last he resolved to tell his 
troubles to the bell, feeling sure of a sympathising 
listener. What was his joy when the latter sug- 
gested a plan by which Mrs. Jenny could be kept 
quietly on the nest all day long ! 

" I will try and amuse her," said the Bell, 
^'by telling her stories. Mine has been a long 
life, and many and various are the things which 
I have both seen and heard. Dearly as I have 
always loved the trees and flowers, and still more 
my favourite companions the birds of this bright 
world, my sympathies have perhaps not been so 
much with them as with human beings, the 
nobler part of the creation. For them I have 
helped to ring out wild peals of joy and mirth, 
for them I have- sorrowed with muffled sounds 
of woe. All this is now over ; my day has long 
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since passed away; my companions have fallen 
into decay; but still I do not, and never can 
forget/' 

The Bell paused for a moment, then in a 
lighter tone said — 

"It would not interest, and might perhaps 
weary Mrs. Jenny to hear such tales as these, but 
I will try and amuse her with others, of birds, 
and legends of the forest. Some have been told 
me by my feathered friends, others by the ivy, 
and several have been wafted to me by the wind 
as it swept past the belfry window." 

The robin was delighted with the idea, which 
he was quite certain would be successful, and 
thanking his old friend, went happily to sleep 
with his head under his wing. Jenny was very 
humble and good the next day, and promised 
Bobby faithfully that she would not leave the 
eggs during his absence, while he promised, on 
his part, to take her out on his return to call 
on some swallows who lived under the eaves of a 
large house close by. She was, moreover, de- 
lighted at the prospect of the old Bell's stories, 
and insisted on his commencing almost before 
Bobby had flown out of sight. 
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" Now then," she said, spreading her wings 
out comfortably, and nestling down, " I am quite 
ready ; do begin." 

Accordingly, the Bell began the following 
story of 

THE DISCONTENTED SPARROW. 

"Oh dear! oh dearl how dull it is in this 
stupid old place," chirped a little sparrow sitting 
on the top of a house, one fine morning in 
autumn; " I wish I could go away, it is so stupid 
here!" 

"Cocky, Cocky I" cried a sharp voice; *' what 
are you doing idling your time out there ? Here's 
all the work of the nest on my poor beak, and 
your little sick brother's dinner to get besides* 
Come home directly, you good-for-nothing crea- 
ture." 

" I^m coming, mother, I'm coming ; don't make 
such a fuss," replied the sparrow. ." I never have 
a moment's peace, oh dear I " and grumbling thus 
to himself, he flew down to the nest, which was 
at the top of a neighbouring water-spout. It was 
a very comfortable warm home; there was no 
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fault to be found with it ; but the spirit of discon- 
tent had entered the heart of our little sparrow, 
and he looked round with a dissatisfied air as 
he alighted. The mother bird was a widow ; her 
husband had lost his life soon after their two 
little sons were bom. He was killed by perching 
on one of the wires of the electric telegraph 
which ran near his home. I daresay you may 
have seen it, Mrs. Jenny — a number of large white 
posts with several wires running between. Well, 
the sparrow was resting quietly on this treacher- 
ous perch, when all of a sudden the electric fluid 
came rushing along and killed the poor little 
bird. You may not understand why this should 
be, Mrs. Jenny, and I cannot explain it to you, 
but take my advice, however tired you may be, 
avoid those fatal white posts, and never rest on 
those shiny wires. Poor Hoppy, Cocky's brother, 
had been lame from the first moment of leaving 
the shell, besides having something the matter 
with his back. He was very weak and helpless, 
but for all that the mother bird loved him better 
than Cocky, who was a fine grown impudent 
fellow, with very sharp black eyes. 

"Come here directly, sir," called out his 
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mother, as lie entered the nest on the morning I 
have mentioned ; " aren't you ashamed of your 
idleness? Next time you stay away so long I 
shall give you a good pecking, and pull some of 
your fine feathers out of your head, naughty boy 1 
Now give Hoppy his dinner ; you know he can't 
feed himself, and I must go out." Cocky made 
no reply, but taking up the food began pushing 
it very hastily and rudely into his brother's 
beak. 

" Not so fast, not so fast 1 " cried Hoppy, " I 
shall be choked ; oh ! do wait a minute, Cocky, 
please do!'' 

"Nonsense! I can't stay here all day while 
you are dawdling over your dinner," was the 
reply. " If you don't like my way of feeding, 
you may help yourself." 

" O Cocky!" cried poor Hoppy, "you know 
how it hurts my back to bend down my head, or 
I would willingly feed myself. ' Never mind," he 
continued, with tears in his eyes, " I don't want 
any more dinner. You can go out again." 

"Mother will give me no peace if I do," 
grumbled Cocky. "However, as I am sure to 
catch it anyhow, it's no good staying here j but 
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you had better finish your dinner before I go, 
Hoppy. I didn't mean to be unkind to you just 
now. You see mother had put me out and made 
me cross. Come, will you have any more, old 
fellow?" 

" No, no," said Hoppy, who had no wish for 
another choking ; " I ' ve had enough, thank you.- 
Shall I tell mother you won't be away long when 
she returns ? " 

'' Oh, I 'm going to call on a friend of mine ; I 
really can't say when I shall be bacL Good- 
bye," — and off flew the careless idle fellow. 

Ahl it would have been far better had he 
stayed at home with his sick brother, for the 
friend he was about to visit was a young swallow 
of very indifferent character, whose companion- 
ship did him no good. But foolish Cocky thought 
it was very grand to be acquainted with such a 
high-soaring bird, and didn't care whether he was 
good or bad. As he was flying along he saw his 
friend talking to another swallow, larger and 
older than himself. Cocky immediately joined 
them, and was introduced to the stranger in a 
pompous manner by Micky, which was his friend's 
name* 
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*^ Allow me, sir, to present to your notice my 
friend Mr. Cocky Sparrow. You will doubtless 
be surprised that a swallow should call an in- 
significant sparrow friend, but Cocky is some- 
what above his station in life, and I have therefore 
condescended to notice him/' 

All this time Cocky was bowing and scraping 
in a great state of delight at finding himself in 
such grand society, and feeling very much flattered 
at his friend's words. 

" Haw, haw ! " said the other swallow, examin- 
ing Cocky from head to foot in a supercilious 
manner. "Did you say a sparrow? dear me, 
this is the first time I have ever seen one of those 
birds so close.'' 

" Ah 1 I daresay," said Micky, " an expe- 
rienced traveller like yourself has other things to 
look at and think about. How glad I am that 
the time is so near at hand when I shall leave 
this dull place, and see all the wonders you have 
told me of!" 

" Are you going soon, then?" inquired Cocky, 
sorrowftiUy. 

" Very soon now," replied Micky. " I heard 
father and mother talking about it last night, and 
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they said the cold weather would soon be here, 
and that we must prepare to set off for our winter 
quarters/' 

*' And what sort of place is it where you are 
going ?" asked Cocky. 

"This gentleman can tell you better than I 
can," replied Micky, gracefully inclining his beak 
towards his grand friend. 

^' Well yes,'' replied the other, '* considering 
what a traveller I am, I ought to know some- 
thing about it. I have been north, south, east, 
and west, sir ; and there is hardly anything that 
I don't know. I have drank tea with the Grand 
Cham of the swallows in his gelatinous nest in 
China, and supped with the king of the vultures in 
America." 

In a very awe-stricken tone. Cocky asked if 
he would tell him of some of the wonders he had 
seen. The swallow was only too glad to do so, 
for he was a great boaster, and liked nothing so 
well as talking of his travels ; and in order to 
make himself out something very wonderful, he 
did not always confine himself to the truth, very 
often relating as facts things which he had not 
seen, except in his own fertile imagination. And 
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now he began telling Cocky of the beautiful lands 
beyond the sea, where the golden sun was always 
bright and warm, and where there were never any 
cold winds or wet days. Then he went on to 
describe the wonderful and beautiful insects, the 
diamond beetles, emerald flies, fire-flies, etc. etc. ; 
" and then the fruits," he continued, " though we 
swallows don't care about them, they would tempt 
you beyond measure. For what have you here 
of that kind ? Perhaps a few half-ripe cherries, 
or some miserable currants, which you have to 
peck at through a tiresome netting placed by your 
enemy the gardener. Call that pleasure I Ah I 
you should see the fruits I speak of. Large 
peaches, apricots, and green figs, deliciously 
ripe ; and vines climbing up the trees and rocks, 
covered with beautiful purple grapes, which you 
may eat all day long if you please." 

Cocky's mouth watered at the description. 
'' Oh, how nice I " he exclaimed. 

" And then you should see the beautiful birds 
which fly about. Such colours I red, blue, scarlet, 
green, bright yellow, and violet. Some with tails 
a yard long, others, called flamingoes, with crim- 
son wings, and legs of such an extraordinary 
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length, that they can only build their nests on the 
edge of a rock, where they can sit astride without 
bending them." 

" Dear me, what curious creatures ! " murmured 
the little sparrow in astonishment. " Do tell me 
something more, Mr. Swallow." 

" Well then, among my acquaintance in a 
countiy called India is a bird of your own species 
a — ^ahem ! — sort of sparrow who cannot bear dark- 
ness, and therefore lights up his nest during the 
night with glow-worms. It has a very pretty 
effect, I assure you, and is, I consider, an im- 
portant point in domestic economy ; for as soon 
as the candles become dull, fresh ones are brought, 
by whose light the old ones are served up for 
supper, which, you know, is always better for 
being a light repast." 

Micky screamed with laughter at his great 
friend's very bad pun, shaking his wings till you 
would have feared for their sockets, and crying 
out, " O dear I how clever, how funny, you great 
travellers are 1 Ha, ha, ha I" 

Cocky also appeared much amused, repeating 
the same words, and saying he shoidd die of 
laughing, although, as he afterwards confessed. 
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he didn't know what it was all about, only, lie 
saw it was the right thing to do. 

" Ah I" said the swallow, " I know many more 
wonderful tales than that; but 111 tell you one 
thing better than all — ^namely, that in those 
countries there are no cruel men and boys, with 
long things sticking out of their shoulders, going 
*pop, pop' every moment, keeping us in a state 
of fidget and worry all day long. Here we never 
know whether we may not be killed the next 
moment ; there we may live in safety. And now, 
Micky, say farewell to your interesting young 
friend, and let us be oflF. I really am quite faint 
with talking so much, and must have a snap at a 
fly or so by way of refreshment." 

Away they flew, leaving Cocky in a state of 
bewilderment with all he had heard, and more than 
ever discontented with the life he was obliged to 
lead. On arriving at the nest, he found his mother 
had long since returned, and was in no very good 
temper at his absence. Hoppy had kept a nice 
warm placd for him by his side, and he was glad 
enough to creep into it, and get as far away as he 
could from his mother's scolding tongue. She 
made a great mistake in being so cross to him, 
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and in making his home so wretched, for, how- 
ever much he might try her patience, with his 
idleness and graceless ways, cross words and 
perpetual fault-finding were not likely to reform 
him. 

Cocky could hardly sleep for thinking of all 
the wonders the stranger swallow had told him. 
If he could only see those beautiful places and 
marvellous sights I How doubly dull and wretched 
his life seemed when contrasted with Micky's 
future prospects. And then a thought struck him — 
Why shouldn't he go with the swallows? The 
idea almost took away his breath. Oh, if he 
could only persuade Micky to let him accompany 
him, how delightful it would be I He knew his 
mother would never give her consent, but, I am 
sorry to say, he would not have scrupled to go 
without her knowledge. As soon as he could get 
out in the morning, he set off in search of Micky, 
whom he found again in company with his grand 
friend of the preceding day. More wonderful stories 
were told, and Cocky's desire to leave his home 
increased every moment. The next time he saw 
Micky alone, he confided his wish to him, and 
entreated to be allowed to accompany him in his 
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flight to a warmer land. The swallow laughed 
heartily at the idea at first, telling him how 
impossible it would be for him to fly so far, 
that he would be tired long before their destina- 
tion was reached. But Cocky would not give 
up the idea, and begged and prayed so hard, that 
at last Micky, weary of the subject, gave way, 
and said — 

" Very well then, if you are so obstinate, and 
choose to come in spite of my better knowledge, 
you can ; but don't blame me if things turn out 
badly/' 

The swallows had arranged to migrate on the 
following day, and our hero promised to be with 
them at an early hour in the morning. Some- 
thing had happened to please the mother sparrow 
that day, for she was in a much better temper 
than usual, and spoke quite kindly to Cocky on 
his return, . so much so that his heart almost 
smote him when he thought of the way in which 
he was going to leave her and poor Hoppy. But 
it was too late now ; he ^as determined to go, and 
all regrets were stifled in the pleasing thoughts 
of the attention and respect he would receive as 
an experienced traveller on his return. Ah ! 
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*' there's many a slip' 'twixt the cup and the lip/^ 
as our poor sparrow soon discovered. He had 
very little rest that night, being fearful of over- 
sleeping himself, and thereby missing his appoint- 
ment. Long before the right time, when there 
was only a faint glimmer of light in the sky, he 
got up gently, so as not to disturb his mother and 
Hoppy, and flying down to a little pool of water 
close by, washed himself and arranged his feathers 
neatly. When all this was completed, he looked 
at himself in the water with no little pride, and 
thought his company would be no disgrace even 
to a swallow. Then returning quietly to the nest 
again, he gave one last look at his mother and 
poor sick brother, and flew oflF quickly to join his 
new comrades. It was still too early. There 
were no signs of them ; so Cocky was forced to sit 
on the top of a five-barred gate, and wait as 
patiently as he could for their arrival. It was 
very cold, and our sparrow soon began to shiver, 
and to wish he had not been in such a huny to 
leave the warm nest. Everything was so still 
and quiet, he seemed the only creature awake ; 
even the flowers of the field were fast asleep. 
Presently he began to feel hungry, and tried to 
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beguile the time by hunting for something to eat, 
but not the smallest insect could he find, and with 
his spirits considerably damped^ he returned to his 
perch on the top of the gate. Day broke at last, 
and with the first rays of sunshine came a sound 
which drove away all Cocky 's miseries. Cold 
and hunger were forgotten, and his little eyes 
sparkled with pleasure, as the air resounded 
with the voices of innumerable birds, and whirr I 
whirr I whirr I announced the approach of the 
swallows. Gracefully they swept by on their 
southward course, some bound for the myrtle 
and orange groves of Italy, others for the palms 
of Africa. Micky was almost the last bird, and 
Cocky sprung joyfully from his resting-place to 
join him. 

" You really have come then?" said the 
swallow. 

*' Of course," laughed the other ; " I'm too 
wise to throw away a good chance when I have 
one I" 

" Well, I hope you had a good breakfast be- 
fore you set out," said Micky, " for you aren't 
likely to get anything until we halt at sunset." 

This speech was rather a blow to poor Cocky, 
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who had had nothing whatever to eat. " Ohl" 
he replied, trying to forget how hungry he had 
felt only a short time before, " I daresay I shall 
manage somehow or other. What will you do if 
you are hungry ? ' ' 

" You forget that I can eat on the wing," said 
Micky, " but that is not one of your accomplish- 
ments. So what you will do I don't know;" 
and he gave a little heartless laugh at his Mend's 
misfortune. 

Cocky tJuyught^ but didn't like to say, " You 
might be good-natured enough to catch me a 
few insects." It was a poor chance to depend on, 
however, for Micky was too selfish to give him- 
self any such trouble. 

For some time Cocky flew along manfully, 
his head cocked up, and his little short wings 
fluttering at an incredible rate in order to keep 
up with the swallows, whose slight bodies hardly 
required any motion of their long wings. At 
length he began to feel very weary and faint 
with hunger and fatigue, and panted out, " O 
Micky, I must rest for a few moments, I am so 
giddy and tired.'* 

'^Ha, ha I" laughed the other, as if it were 
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very amusing ; '^ who was right I should like to 
know, you or I? It is a good joke indeed when 
a miserable sparrow thinks himself equal to a 
swallow. Take my advice, and go home again 
to your mammy ; that's the proper place for little 
sparrows!" 

" AVon't you wait for me a moment?" feebly 
asked poor wretched Cocky. 

"Wait? wait for you^ indeed, and separate 
myself from the others? Well, you 11 never lose 
anything for want of asking, certainly I It's your 
own folly and conceit that has brought you into 
this plight, and now you may shift for yourself." 

So saying the heartless fellow left his poor 
friend's side and hastened to join the other 
swallows who were somewhat in advance. Poor 
Cocky sank slowly to the ground, feeling humbled 
and miserable enough. For some time he lay 
quite still resting his wings, which were very 
stiff with fatigue. After a little while he managed 
to find some food, and contrived to drag himself 
along the ground to a pool of water from which 
he could drink. This revived him, and presently 
he began to feel better, and even to think of 
resuming his journey. It would have been far 
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better had lie gone home, but his foolish pride 
would not let him do this. No! he couldn't 
brave his mother's anger, or the ridicule which 
would be cast on him by the other sparrows. 
He didn't go much further that day, but on the 
next he resumed his travels, and by slow degrees 
at length reached the sea. How beautiful it 
appeared to him with its sparkling blue waters 
and tiny ripples I But what a vast expanse to 
cross 1 How could he ever manage it? He 
almost despaired of doing so, and yet was deter- 
mined to try, knowing that the lands the swallow 
had spoken of could be reached no other way. 
So, summoning up all his strength and courage, 
Cocky flew into the air, and was soon making his 
way over the sea. After a little while he began 
to be in a terrible fright, for the sea seemed to 
get broader and broader, and he felt his strength 
failing. There was no resting-place; he must 
either turn back or go straight on ; and in both 
cases he expected to be drowned. Fortunately 
for him a ship appeared in view, and the sight 
of its white sails renewed his courage. Making 
a desperate eflfort he flew towards it, and contriv- 
ing to reach it, clung to the rigging, and in this 
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manner obtained rest, and was helped on Hs way. 
Even here he was not very happy, being unaccus- 
tomed to the motion of a ship, and frightened to 
death at the sight of the sailors. He was not 
noticed, however, and was becoming more tran- 
quil, when a storm arose in the night. The wind 
raged frightfully, the large waves swept over the 
deck, and oh I how the ship tossed and pitched. 
Poor Cocky was nearly blown away, and was in 
a terrible fright besides. In vain he tried to 
shelter himself under the sails ; they were perpe- 
tually flapping to and fro, knocking him about. 
In the midst of the roaring of the waves and 
whistling of the wind he heard a wailing cry of 
weet^ weet, weet^ and looking down beheld a 
quantity of small dark-coloured birds crowding 
on all sides of the vessel. These were the stormy 
petrels, who are enabled with their light form and 
webbed feet to walk upon the billows of the sea 
with as much ease as a sparrow can hop along a 
garden path.'^ 

At this period of the story Jenny's little sharp 
black eyes caught sight of a fine fat spider crawling 
about. It was not very far off; she would only 
leave the nest for a moment, and it really looked 
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too delicious. The temptation could not be 
resisted, and hastily asking the Bell to excuse her 
for a moment, she jumped up, pounced upon the 
poor spider, and soon gobbled it up. Then sit- 
ting down again she gave a sigh of satisfaction, 
and begged her friend to continue his story. 
But the Bell remained silent, and for some time 
not all Jenny's entreaties could induce him to 
utter another word. He was so angry with her 
for having broken her promise to Bobby. At 
last, however, he was induced to proceed, and 
what was more, to promise that he would not tell 
Bobby, for poor little Jenny made so many apo- 
logies, and seemed so truly sorry for her naughti- 
ness, that he was obliged to forgive her. 

" Cocky was considerably relieved when the 
storm was over,'^ continued the Bell, " but he was 
so wet, cold, and exhausted with hunger that he 
could no longer cling to the rigging, so, muster- 
ing up all his courage, he flew down on deck 
and crept into a safe comer, where for some time 
he remained unobserved. One of the sailors 
spied him out at last, and being a good-natured 
fellow brought some crumbs and scattered them 
near him. Gratefully the sparrow picked them 
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up, for he was really very hungry, and even a 
crumb of bread was acceptable. During the 
rest of the voyage he was allowed to remain 
unmolested on deck, and the rough sailors made 
quite a pet of him, giving him plenty to eat. 
Cocky had no wish to remain with them, how- 
ever, and as soon as land appeared in sight off 
he flew. You may perhaps think the little bird 
had already suffered enough for his foolish con- 
duct ; but now, when to all appearance his fondest 
wishes were about to be realised, his hardest 
trials were to begin. 

" Here I am at last," thought he exultantly, 
" in one of those beautiful places spoken of by 
the swallow. How deliciously warm the sun is, 
and how bright everything looks I I must go 
and seek for some of the nice things he described." 

He had flown some way inland, and close by 
was a garden full of ti:ees covered with large 
gold-coloured fruit. Cocky's eye was attracted 
by the colour, and settling on one of them he 
prepared to make a delicious meal. But he was 
disappointed, for his little beak was not strong 
enough to break the rind, which was besides 
very bitter and nasty. After pecking at it in 
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vain for some time, making himself very liot and 
tired, he was at length forced to give up the 
attempt. There were some large green figs a 
little way off, and with one of these he meant to 
console himself, but had only just discovered 
how nice it was when he was startled by a noise, 
and looking round beheld a hideous object clap- 
ping his hands at him, and making a frightful 
noise as if to scare him from the fruit. No won- 
der poor Cocky was frightened, for it was a black 
slave-boy who was thus terrifying him, and he 
had never beheld anything of the kind before. 
His large greedy white teeth and ebony skin 
so astonished him, that for a moment or two he 
remained perfectly still staring at him, and find- 
ing he did not move, the boy took up a small stone 
and threw it with such precision that it hit him 
on the wing. Cocky flew away then fast enough, 
and put a high wall between himself and his 
persecutor. 

" What a terrible monster!" he thought, 
" and how cruel to hit me with a stone. The 
swallow told me the fruit out here might be eaten 
by the birds all day long. I wish I could find 
him or Micky ; I wonder where they are.'' 
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There were no signs of them, and very probably 
they had travelled to Italy, while fate had led the 
sparrow to Africa- The poor bird had great diffi- 
culty in finding anything to eat ; true, there were 
insects, but some were so large he felt quite afraid 
of them. He soon began to feel dreadfully thirsty, 
but not a drop of water could he find ; the ground 
was parched and dried up ; there were no refresh- 
ing little pools and puddles to be met with, as 
in his own country. Neither could he fly any 
further in search of them, for the excessive heat 
seemed to take all the strength out of his wings. 
O foolish little Cocky I to leave your own com- 
fortable home for a land in which you were never 
intended to live. Bitterly he began to repent 
now as he lay panting, scorched, and nearly 
breathless on the hot ground. O for some nice 
cool grass to rest upon I There were a few trees 
to be seen, but he did not dare approach them, 
fearing the foreign birds would peck him to 
death. It would take too long to describe all 
his sufferings. You would hardly believe, Mrs. 
Jenny, that a little bird could go through so 
much, and yet live to tell the tale. I don't think 
poor Cocky ever thought he should reach home 
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again. But somehow or other he managed to 
exist, although in a very wretched way. Water 
was his great difficulty, he could find so little. 
And then the numberless frights he underwent, 
thinking this, that, and the other was going to be 
his death. Micky's grand friend had rightly in- 
formed him in one respect : that enemy of his race, 
the gun, was seldom or never seen, but the con- 
sequence was, that those dreaded enemies of little 
birds— hawks and kites — abounded, and from them 
Cocky was constantly in peril. The wonders and 
strange sights that he had come so far to see were 
little thought of now in his eagerness to leave this 
horrible place. The sight of his once despised 
home, and of his -mother and poor Hoppy, would 
have been more welcome to him than even an 
Indian sparrow's nest lighted up by glow-worms. 
As soon as he was able he turned his face home- 
wards ; and here I must tell you of a terrible fright 
he had on the way. One day, as he was resting 
after a rather longer flight than usual, he saw a 
large bird, with a very thick beak, perched on a 
withered shrub with long thorns, which was near 
his resting-place. The creature seemed busily 
employed sticking something on one of the thorns, 
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and tlie next moment Cocky was startled by 
hearing shrill cries of distress. The bird flew 
away, and emboldened by curiosity, the sparrow 
crept out of his shelter, and approached the shrub. 
To his horror he saw a poor little bird stuck on 
one of the thorns. It still quivered and showed 
signs of life ; and Cocky was thinking of trying 
to release it, when back came the cruel murderer 
with another victim. Frightened to death, the 
sparrow hopped away as fast as he could to a 
hiding-place, from which he cautiously watched 
the shrike, or butcher-bird (as he is usually called), 
and saw him impale another poor little creature 
spite of its screams and struggles. -The same 
thing happened again and again, until the bird 
had used all the thorns but one. Cocky was so 
terrified lest he should be the next victim, that his 
fears overcame his prudence. He felt he could 
not remain where he was another moment, and 
cautiously began to move away. The butcher- 
bird heard him, however, and, guided by the 
sound, flew off to his hiding-place. O how his 
little heart palpitated ! he gave himself up for lost 
now ; and so he would have been had it not hap- 
pened that the shrike came upon another little bird 
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in his search for the sparrow, and with this he 
flew oflf well contented. Away hastened Cocky 
still tx'embling and quaking with the fright he 
had had, and scarcely daring to rest until he 
reached the sea. He did not attempt to cross, 
remembering his past experience, until a ship ap- 
peared in sight homeward bound. Then he flew 
off, and had just settled on the mast when he was 
captured by a young midshipman, who had been 
sent up there. Cocky thought he was quite done 
for now, having an idea that all boys were cruel 
and fond of tormenting animals, and so I daresay 
a great many are ; but happily the sparrow had 
fallen into* good hands, for the midshipman had a 
kind heart, and was very fond of birds, besides 
being naturally surprised at finding an English 
sparrow so far from home. 

" Poor little creature," he said, " don't flutter 
so, I won't hurt you;" and he held him in his 
hand very carefully, until he got down on deck 
again. Then he went to the ship's carpenter, who 
gave him a large box in which he bored some 
holes for air, and kept the little sparrow in it 
the rest of the voyage. Cocky was so tame, and 
the boy became so fond of him, that he had a 
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great wish to keep him altogether ; but he knew 
it would be cruel to deprive the poor little thing 
of its liberty ; and so, as soon as the ship reached 
home, and he could go ashore, he took Cocky with 
him, and saying with a sigh, "You are now 
strong enough to take care of yourself, little spar- 
row, and will like the green fields and trees better 
than this dull prison," opened the box, and the 
bird, after a grateful look at his benefactor, sprang 
into the air, rejoicing to feel himself once more at 
liberty. 

Ah I how thankful he was to find himself on 
his way to his own old nest. Guided by an un- 
erring instinct, he flew over hill and dale, and at 
length, to his great joy, his former home appeared 
in sight. And now how his little heart went pit- 
a-pat at the thoughts of meeting his mother and 
Hoppy ! He had been so anxious to return that 
he hadn't thought much about her anger, but now 
he began to dread it, and it was with cast down 
eyes and humbled mien, that he approached the 
nest. As he did so, he heard them talking to- 
gether, and to his great joy his mother was 
speaking of him — " Hoppy, Hoppy, where 
can your poor brother be ? We shall never see 
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him again, some wicked hawk must have eaten 
him, or he has met with some other misfortune. 
O dear! O dearl I wish I hadn't been so 
cross to him ! My poor little Cocky ! " 

Now or never was the time to appear, and 
the next moment a little shrill voice cried out — 
" Mother 1 Hoppy ! I've come back quite safe, and 
I'm very sorry to have been such a foolish con- 
ceited little bird." 

''0 Cocky, Cocky!" was all the delighted 
mother could say, and Hoppy cried for joy. You 
can fancy how they listened open-mouthed as he 
related his adventures ; how indignant they were 
with Micky; and how grateful to the little midship- 
man ! Cocky's troubles had done him a great deal 
of good ; he was no longer the idle discontented 
bird he had been, but strove by every means in 
his power to make up for his past errors, by as- 
sisting his mother in her nest-hold duties, and 
attending to the wants of his poor invalid brother. 
Thus the nest became a happy home. Cocky never 
after wished for change, but employed his leisure 
hours in taking singing lessons from a bullfinch 
who lived near. He was not naturally musical, 
but by dint of perseverance learned at last to 
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warble the tune of " Home, sweet Home," This 
air was in his beak from morning to night; he 
never seemed weary of it, though probably his 
neighbours were; and he lived a happy con- 
tented life/^ 

" O thank you ! thank you ! " cried little 
Jenny, as the Bell paused. 

'^ What an amusing story. I am so much 
obliged to you. How many Cockys I have 
seen strutting about, thinking themselves equal, 
no doubt (their conceit is so great) to us robins 1 
Ha, ha ! What an idea 1" 

" See," said the Bell, " here comes friend 
Bobby ; how pleased he will be to find you on 
the nest, and what a nice red worm he has 
brought you home in his beak." 

The robin was indeed delighted, and could 
not help trilling a merry song to show his 
pleasure. He thanked his old friend warmly 
for his kindness, and the latter promised to . 
think of another story for the morrow. Ac- 
cordingly when Bobby had flown away on the 
following day, he began the tale of 
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THE IVY AND ITS TWO FRIENDS. 

In one of the grassy glades of the neighbouring 
forest there once stood a graceful Beech tree, on 
the smooth trunk of which the Ivy hung in rich 
festoons. Very fast it grew, and having reached 
the boughs began to twine itself round and round 
them. The tree, which was a fine one, had 
always heard itself admired by the passers by ; 
but now, its beauty being increased by the emerald 
leaves of the Ivy, it gained in consequence double 
praise. 

The Beech was much pleased, for it was very 
vain, and at every fresh expression of admiration 
it held out its branches to the Ivy, saying — 
" Cover me, cover me 1" And the Ivy grew and 
grew, sending out fresh leaves and berries, until 
it had nearly covered the whole of the lower 
branches of the tree. But one day the eyes of 
the woodman, who was passing with his axe, 
were attracted by the glossy leaves of the Ivy on 
the stem, and glancing up, he saw how high it 
had grown, and how strong it was. 

" This will never do," said he ; " if the Ivy is 
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allowed to remain it will prevent the Beech from 
making any fresh shoots, so that the tree will 
gradually die away/' and raising his axe he com- 
menced cutting away the Ivy. 

But the tree cried out, and begged him not to 
spoil its beauty by destroying its pretty clinging 
companion, 

" I am only doing you good/' replied the man; 
" if the Ivy is permitted to live your life will be 
cut short, for it will gradually smother you with 
its embraces." 

The Ivy heard what was said, and crying out, 
implored the tree not to listen to the unkind 
words. 

" I love you so much, and I make you look 
so pretty, oh 1 let me live, let me live 1" 

" If it lives," repeated the woodman to the 
Beech, " you must die." 

" Ah 1 that would be dreadful," said the tree, 
" the Ivy is dear to me, but life is dearer : I have 
decided. Tear it down." 

And so the woodman ruthlessly tore down 
the pretty plant from the branches and from the 
trunk ; the tree heard a low moaning sound, but 
it tried not to listen, and very soon every berry 

D 
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and every leaf was gone. The Beech felt very- 
bare and desolate at first, and missed the Ivy 
which had clasped it so lovingly in its arms. 
But this was only for a little while, it soon began 
to congratulate itself upon its escape, and before 
the summer's breeze had swept through its leaves 
many times, the tree had ceased to remember its 
late companion. But the woodman had come 
too late to save it, and before long it began to 
repent of its selfishness. The Beech, as is so 
often the case, had a forked stem, and the leaves 
of the Ivy had been as armour to it and to the 
branches, shooting off the rain as it fell from leaf 
to leaf, and leaving the tree perfectly dry. When 
the Ivy was removed this protection was lost, 
and the rain collected in the branches, and, trick- 
ling down, lodged in the fork crack between the 
two principal stems, and gradually, but surely, 
the Beech began to rot away. On making this 
discovery the woodman did not hesitate to cut it 
down, knowing that at all times it was a worth- 
less wood as timber, and hoping to be able to sell 
such portions of it as were uninjured for brush 
handles, etc. But he was disappointed, for when 
the tree was cut down no purchaser could be 
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found. It was not worth the carrying away, so 
the branches were cut up for firewood, and the 
trunk left to lie and rot on the ground. Over 
this sprang up great yellow toad-stools ; rank 
nettles and weeds grew round it, until a noxious 
disfiguring patch was all that remained of the 
once beautiful and graceful tree. 

On a grassy knoll, not far from where the 
Beech had stood, was a fine noble Oak, on which 
also the Ivy grew. The tree welcomed it and 
allowed it to dress his branches with its leaves of 
glossy green, rejoicing in his strength which 
enabled him to be such a firm support for his 
weaker friend. 

And so time passed on, and every day the 
Ivy attached itself . more and more to the Oak, 
throwing out fresh tendrils wherewith to entwine 
its stem and branches. But the woodman was 
not far oflF, and one day he passed by, and on 
observing the tree, started back in dismay, ex- 
claiming, " I cannot have my best and noblest 
tree destroyed by this tiresome Ivy. It dhall all 
come down at once.^' 

But the Ivy clung tighter and tighter to the 
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oak, crying out piteously, ^' Ah ! help me, help me. 
Hold me fast, let me stay with you." 

" You shall not be touched," replied the Oak. 
" Take away thy hapd, cruel woodman, and leave 
my companion in peace.'' 

" Foolish tree," said the man, " do you not 
know that in time this Ivy will kill you ? Cast 
it from you, and in a few years you will become 
the pride of the forest. Keep it, and its treacher- 
ous embraces will gradually rob you of your life. 
Every leaf will fade, every branch will wither 
away." 

" I care not," cried the Oak. " Your words 
may be true, but I would sooner die than cast 
from me my faithful friend." 

Finding that no persuasion on his part could 
induce the tree to part with the Ivy, the wood- 
man took up his axe, and prepared to cut it 
down without wasting any further words. But 
the Oak made yet another eflfort in its behalf, and 
rearing his noble head, called the strong north 
wind to his aid. And before a stroke had fallen, 
the north wind came sweeping by, driving the 
woodman from the grassy knoll, and casting his 
axe with so much force to the ground that it 
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broke in two. Ever after the Ivy was allowed to 
remain unmolested, and it grew and flourished, 
entwining itself so firmly around every part of 
the tree, until at length, as the woodman had 
foretold, the once noble Oak died away, having 
sacrificed his life for that of his companion. 

But although dead it was far too beautiful an 
object to be cut down, and every day it became 
more and more so, for the Ivy grew over every 
portion of the trunk, shielding it with loving care 
from the weather, and rendering it ever green. 
Each year it struck fresh roots, thus forming an 
endless succession of plants, springing from one 
which would last for ever. The only danger to 
which the tree was liable was being blown down, 
but even this it escaped, having a firm friend in 
the north wind, who remembering its noble cha- 
racter, followed the example of man, and spared 
and protected it. 

What a contrast did the Oak present in death to 
the fallen Beech ! The one an object of admiration 
and beauty, the friend and safe haven of the 
birds of the air ; the other useless and unvisited, 
save by the toads, vipers, and other loath- 
some animals that abounded amidst the fungus, 
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brambles, and nettles, with which it was over- 
grown. Truly may the saying be quoted with 
regard to the Oak, that — 

" Virtue will live after death." 

" Thank you, Mr, Bell," said little Jenny, 
rather wearily, when the story was finished. 
'' That is very pretty, I am sure." 

" But for all that it has nearly sent you to 
sleep," said the Bell, gaily. " Ah ! I fear that at 
times I am only a stupid old fellow after all, not 
fit company for a merry little bird. However, I 
will try and think of a more amusing story for 
to-morrow, Mrs. Jenny." 

" Oh 1 thank you," said the little Eobin, " and 
do please let it be about birds this time. I don't 
care to hear so much about trees or plants, they 
are such still quiet things, and never move about. 
How tired they must be of always staying in the 
same place 1 " Next day little Jenny reminded 
her old friend of his promise, and he commenced 
as follows : — 
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THE CUCKOO AND THE THRUSH. 

Not very long ago, a couple of fine thrushes 
built their nest in this very ivy, that you, Mrs. 
Jenny, have chosen for the same purpose. It took 
them some time to finish their home, for they 
were very particular in making it quite round and 
very smooth in the inside. All the little sharp 
bits of twigs and straws were neatly packed 
away, so that it should be quite comfortable for 
the mother bird, and for the tender little ones 
when hatched. It was a great pleasure to me 
looking at the clever little creatures, and before 
long I discovered that they had another watcher 
besides myself, and this was a fine large cuckoo 
who came every day and stationed himself near 
the belfry window, where, unobserved by them, 
he could watch the birds' proceedings. One day I 
heard him chuckling to himself as though greatly 
delighted, and soOn after he flew oflF, calling out 
''Cuckoo, Cuckoo !" in joyful tones. I then saw that 
the thrushes had finished their nest, and a very nice 
one it was, so carefully and cleverly built. A few 
days later I heard a great noise outside the window. 
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and the next moment two cuckoos flew into the 
tower. One of them was my fellow-watcher, and 
the other I supposed to be his wife. They were 
laughing so heartily that my curiosity was ex- 
cited, and I ventured to ask them the cause of 
their merriment. 

" Hallo, old fellow 1 " said the husband bird, 
inidely; *'who told you to speak? Mind your 
own business!" 

" There was no offence meant," I replied. 
" You seemed very merry and — " 

" Merry ! " he exclaimed interrupting me. 
" Ha, ha ! Yes ; we ' ve good reason to be so, 
haven't we wife ? We've done a very clever 
thing, old Bell.'* 

" Indeed," I replied ; " and what may that 
be?" 

But the bird could not speak for laughing. 
The remembrance of what he had done evidently 
was very pleasant to him, for he laughed so long 
that he was nearly choked, and the tears rolled 
from his eyes. The other bird was much quieter, 
and seeing that her husband was unable to an- 
swer my question, she undertook to do so herself. 

" I will tell you, Mr. Bell,'^ she began in an 
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aflfected voice, holding her head on one side — 
*' We aren^t like other foolish birds who spend a 
great deal of time and trouble in building stupid 
nests for themselves, and sitting on their eggs. 
We manage affairs much more cleverly. My 
husband looks about for a nest, and when there 
are two or three eggs in it, I take an opportunity 
when the bird is not sitting of adding another. 
Then off I fly, and do not trouble myself further 
about the matter, knowing that my egg will be 
as carefully hatched as the rest.'* 

'' Ha, ha, ha V' chimed in the husband cuckoo. 
" Aren't we clever birds ? We have no trouble 
with nests and eggs as the other foolish creatures 
have. Ha, ha, ha!'* 

" You have no natural feelings you mean," I 
replied indignantly ; " you ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves. Are all birds so foolish as to hatch 
eggs that aren^t their own?'* 

" No,** answered the hen cuckoo, " not all, but 
a great many are, such as the hedge sparrow, 
water wagtail, titlark, wren, and two or three 
more.** 

*' Look, look 1** exclaimed the other bird, who 
had been carefully peeping out of the window. 
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" there i& the thrush returned to her nest. Now 
she is settling down upon it, he, he ! ho, ho ! If 
she only knew whose egg she is cherishing!'^ 

" Let us fly away," said his more timid wife ; 
" I should not like her to find us here;" and spread- 
ing their wings off they flew as far as possible 
from the neighbourhood. 

I thought it would be only kind and neigh- 
bourly to tell the thrush what had happened, and 
the first time she came within speaking distance 
I related the strange story. But I had much 
better have held my tongue, for not one word 
would the bird believe. 

" Tou must really be dreaming, Mr. Bell," she 
said scornfully, ^' the cuckoos were only making 
fun of you. How could you believe them ? Do 
you think I should not discover a strange egg ? 
How very foolishly you do talk !'' 

After that it was useless saying any more, and 
I waited patiently, though somewhat curiously, to 
see what the result would be when the eggs were 
hatched. But to my surprise even then the thrush 
did not discover her mistake; only four of the eggs 
were hatched, and one of them was the cuckoo. 

" Such fine healthy children," said the father 
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thrush to me a day or two later, as he was looking 
for spiders and caterpillars in the ivy ; " one of 
them especially is such a large fellow." 
" That's the cuckoo, no doubt." 
"Cuckoo!" laughed the bird scornfully. 
" Haven^t you forgotten that silly story yet? 
Dear me ! as one grows old T suppose one gets 
full of fancies, and you know you are getting 
rather ancient now, Mr. Bell." 

I made no reply to the rude bird, and did not 
again trouble myself about the matter. I knew 
their unbelief would soon bring its own punish- 
ment. Every day the cuckoo grew bigger and 
bigger ; the thrushes were so proud of their sup- 
posed son, that they gave him all the tit-bits and 
largest pieces of food, and as his appetite was in 
keeping with his size, the other poor little birds 
fared very badly. But the more the cuckoo grew 
the more the thrushes were delighted. 

" You dear great beauty," I heard the mother 
bird exclaim one day, ''is there room for you in 
the nest?" 

"Here," in a sharp tone, "Pecky, Jacky, 
Flabby, come nearer this way. You leave no 
room for your poor brother Jerry." 
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And the three other half-starved wretched little 
birds were huddled together in one comer, in a 
most uncomfortable manner. One day I heard a 
great commotion in the nest ; the parent birds 
were away, and Pecky and the cuckoo were having 
a regular fight. 

" Give me that bit of hairy caterpillar," I heard 
the bully say. " You had better give it me at once, 
or I'll take it from you by force, you little 
wretch 1 " 

Poor Pecky, however, would not give it up 
without a struggle. 

" It's all we've had the chance of eating to-day," 
he said in a piteous tone, " and we are so hungry." 
" Do let us keep this little bit ; mother is sure to 
bring you home lots of nice things." 

But Jerry was determined to have the cater- 
pillar, and a terrible battle ensued. Jacky and 
Flabby tried to help their brother, but they were 
too weak and small to be of any assistance ; and 
when the cuckoo called out that he would kill 
them if they dared to interfere, they crept back 
again into their corner, trembUng with fear. 
Pecky soon saw that he should be obliged to give 
up the caterpillar; but he was determined that 
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Jerry should not enjoy it, and opening his beak, 
let it fall from the nest into the ivy below. 

*' There, you greedy fellow," he called out. 
" It's gone now ; anyhow you won't have it, that's 
one comfort." 

" No !" screamed the other in a fury ; " but I'll 
have something else ; " and again there was a fear- 
ful struggle, but it didn't last long, for the cuckoo 
soon pecked the poor little bird to death, and then 
deliberately began to eat him up. 

" Oh ! " called out little Jenny, whose attention 
had never wandered from the commencement of 
this story ; . " oh ! Mr. Bell, how very dreadful. 
Poor little Pecky!" 

" Yes," said the old Bell ; " it was very dread- 
ful, Mrs. Jenny, and you can imagine the grief and 
horror of the two other little birds at the sight." 

'*You wicked, wicked creature," sobbed out 
Jacky. ^ 

" How dare you eat up our poor brother ! " cried 
Flabby. 

But the cuckoo, coolly turning roimd, bade 
them hold their tongues, unless they wished to 
share the same fate. By the time the thrush re- 
turned home, poor little Pecky had been entirely 
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eaten up— not a trace of him remained. The 
mother-bird was laden with good things — spiders, 
earwigs, caterpillars, and many other insects, of 
which she gave the cuckoo the first choice and 
the largest share. But having only just made a 
meal of Pecky, he was no longer hungry, and told 
his mother to give half his share to the other two. 

" You dear generous fellow,^' cried the thrush. 
" Here, children, take these three spiders. I hope 
you have behaved properly to your brother during 
my absence. Why, where's Pecky?" 

Before Jacky or Flabby could summon up 
courage to speak, Jerry began in a doleful voice — 

"Ahl dear mother, I've a very sad tale to 
tell you, and hardly know how to begin, for it 
will grieve you so much. You were scarcely 
out of sight this morning when Pecky, Jacky, 
and Flabby commenced fighting about a wretched 
piece of Ijairy caterpillar which they had picked 
up. In vain I tried to separate them by telling 
them that besides their own, they should have 
my share of the good things you were sure to 
bring back, if they would only not be so naughty 
as to quarrel, but they were very unkind to me, 
and called me insulting names instead of listening 
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to my advice. Screech, screech ! jabber, jabber ! 
You never heard such a noise as they made ; I 
was quite ashamed lest the neighbours should 
hear them. The end of it was (alas ! dear mother, 
how can I tell you ?) that poor Pecky who had hold 
of the caterpillar was killed in the struggle, and then 
thrown out of the nest by his brother and sister." 

As soon as Jacky and Flabby could speak for 
astonishment and fear, they tried to defend them- 
selves, and to undeceive their mother. It was of 
no use however; she believed every word of 
wicked Jerry's story, and would not let them 
open their mouths. 

"You naughty wicked children!" she sobbed, 
''how dare you speak! hold your tongues this 
moment. Your father shall punish you well 
when he comes home to-night ; and I will punish 
you now for your cruelty to your poor little 
brother. You shan't have one of these nice things 
that I have brought home." 

"We are so hungry," cried the poor little 
birds; and indeed they were half starved, the 
cuckoo having eaten up all their breakfast. 

"Hungry," cried the mother, "I am very 
glad to hear it, as it will be a double punishment 
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to you to go without food. You are two greedy 
birds, and so was poor Pecky I fear. You should 
take example by your eldest brother," and then 
caressing the ugly hypocrite she added — " Here, 
my dear self-denying son, you shall have all the 
food, these wicked children shan't have any;" 
and she poked a heap of spiders, earwigs, and 
caterpillars, towards him with her beak. 

" Oh ! dear mother," said the cuckoo, turning 
quite sick at the sight of them, for he had eaten 
up Pecky in such a hurry that it had given him 
a fit of indigestion, " I really cannot touch one 
yet. This melancholy affair has quite taken 
away my appetite." 

It was very sad to see the father bird s grief 
when he came home and missed his little Pecky. 
Like his wife, he believed every word of the 
cuckoo's story, and notwithstanding poor Jacky 
and Flabby's tears of denial, he gave them each a 
good beating with a little twig, and sent them 
supperless to bed. 

The next few days passed away without 
anything particular occurring. The two little 
thrushes and Jerry Were now able to fly short 
distances, and every day they left the nest, accom* 
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panied by their father and mother. The cuckoo 
always went with the latter, but the father bird 
took charge of Jacky and Flabby, and it was 
fortunate for them that he did so, otherwise they 
would have got little or nothing to eat. Their 
father was very kind to them, and very careful 
that they should not over-fatigue themselves by 
flying too far at first. The cuckoo was much 
stronger, and could fly nearly as well as the 
mother thrush. 

" He is quite a wonder," she would say to all 
her neighbours, "so large and strong, such a 
contrast to those two other small sickly creatures ! 
Now, did you ever see such a fine bird of his 
age?" 

" No, indeed, Mrs. Thrush, we never did," they 
would reply, knowing how angry contradiction 
made her. "He is quite a prodigy! you may 
well be proud of him ! " 

There was one neighbour however, an old 
jackdaw, who had a very bad opinion of the 
cuckoo, and never could be induced to join in his 
praises. He piqued himself on speaking the 
truth on all occasions, and whenever he heard 
the thrush praising Jerry, would say roughly — 

E 
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'^He's a bad bird, madam, a very bad ugly 
bird, as you'll find out some day, mark my 
words. What's more, I don't believe lie is your 
son, for he's no more like a thrush than I am!" 

" Ha, ha !" laughed the foolish mother, " I am 
afraid you are a little jealous Mr. Jackdaw ! your 
children have always been so very small. But 
never mind ! better luck next time you know 1'* 

And then she would fly oflf laughing heartily 
at her own words. But, poor thing, she was 
bitterly punished for her conceit and folly, as you 
will soon see. One day when she and the father 
bird had left the nest to pay a visit some way oflf, 
I heard the cuckoo say to Jacky and Flabby — 

" I am going out for a little, and if either of 
you dare to move into my comer of the nest, or 
touch my two spiders, you 11 catch it nicely when 
I return 1" 

The great bully flew up to a part of the ivy 
where he knew there were plenty of insects to be 
found, and was soon so much engrossed in look- 
ing for and gobbling them up, that he didn't see 
a hawk that was hovering just over him. The 
next moment down it pounced upon him, and 
I heard the cuckoo begging for mercy. 
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" O good Mr. Hawk, let me go, please let 
me go ! Youll find nothing to eat upon me. Fm 
all skin and bones. Oh 1 if you will only spare 
my life, 111 give you two fat delicious little 
thrushes instead.'' 

"That's all very fine," returned the Hawk, 
"but ^a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush,' so my old grandmother always told me, 
and she was a wise bird." 

" But the birds I speak of are close at hand, 
Mr, Hawk," said the cuckoo, trembling with fear, 
" I will take you to the nest in a moment, they 
are so nice and plump 1 " 

The hawk's mouth watered at the description, 
and he agreed to look at them, at the same time 
keeping fast hold of Jeny. 

Jacky and Flabby's appearance had improved 
very much since they had been able to find food 
for themselves. They were now quite fat; and 
the hawk, thinking they looked very tempting 
morsels, quitted his hold of the wicked cuckoo, 
pounced upon them, and ate them up in a trice. 
Meanwhile the traitor who had caused their death 
flew away as far from the hawk as possible, and 
did not return to the nest for a long time. 
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The poor father and mother had come home, 
and were wondering at the absence of their three 
children, when Jerry flew in. 

"Have not Jacky and Flabby been with 
you ?" inquired the father bird. 

'^No, indeed/' replied Jerry, "I would not 
take them with me, knowing I should be gone 
some time. They promised not to leave the 
nest until your return; but I fear the little 
thoughtless creatures have ventured out by them- 
selves, and are lost, or else their strength must 
have failed/' 

All night long the poor parent birds were 
looking for their little ones, but the wicked 
hypocrite who had been the cause of their death 
remained comfortably behind in the nest, laughing 
to himself as he thought of the wild goose chase 
they would have. The birds did not come near 
me, or I should have told them what had hap- 
pened, but it turned out that the old jackdaw had 
also witnessed the scene between the hawk and 
the cuckoo, and as the mother-thrush, wearied 
out with her long search, was returning to the 
nest, he met her, and related all he had seen and 
heard, and how her beloved eldest son (as she. 
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poor infatuated thing, considered him) had saved 
his own life by delivering up his brother and 
sister into the hawk's clutches. 

" It cannot be/' cried the thrush, " I won't 
believe it You only say it from spite and 
jealousy, you were always prejudiced against 
him. I will ask my poor slandered son, but I 
know he cannot have done this dreadful deed ;" 
and directly she arrived at home she said to the 
cuckoo-^ 

**0h! Jerry, Jerry, is it true that you gave 
Jacky and Flabby to the hawk?'' 

The cuckoo, thinking everything was found 
out, did not care to deny the accusation. 

'' Yes," he replied boldly, " I did. Surely I 
was of more consequence than those two little 
wretches ? I'm sure you've said so often enough." 

"Oh!" sobbed out the thrush, whose eyes 
were beginning to be opened to the real cha- 
racter of her supposed son, " my poor, poor 
little children 1 How could I leave you in the 
charge of such an unnatural brother 1 You sel- 
fish cruel bird ! I daresay, after all, it was you 
who killed poor Pecky 1" 

** Of course I did," coolly replied the cuckoo ; 
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^^ and now, as you are never likely to treat me 
well again, and I'm big enough to take care of 
myself, I shall be oflF. Good-bye, old mother ! '' 

" Jerry, Jerry ! " cried out the unhappy thrush, 
who stiU lov^d the heartless creature in spite of 
everything, " don't leave me like that." 

The ungrateful bird, however, paid no atten- 
tion to her appeal, bnt flew away as fast as he 
could, and as he flew, the cry, " Cuckoo 1 Cuckoo !" 
was wafted back by the wind to the poor l&ereaved 
mother bird. 

*' Now do you believe me, madam ?" triumph- 
antly exclaimed the old jackdaw, who unobserved 
had overheard the conversation ; " Now I hope you 
are convinced that he is no son of yours, eh !" 

" Ah 1" moaned the poor bird, *' have pity on 
me, for I am quite broken-hearted." 

" Poor thing, poor thing 1" muttered the jack- 
daw, who had a kind heart. " Come, cheer up I 
It's a bad business, but you must try and keep up 
for your husband's sake." 

"No, Mr. Jackdaw," replied the poor bird 
sadly ; ^' it is quite impossible, for I feel that I 
am dying. Thank you for all your kindness. I 
have not deserved it," and laying her head on one 
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side, and closing her eyes, she gave two or three 
sighs ; her little heart ceased to beat, and when the 
husband bird returned home, there was no one to 
welcome him, for the wicked cuckoo was far away, 
and his wife lay cold and dead in the nest, killed 
by sorrow and remorse." 

Little Jenny began to chirrup her thanks as 
the old Bell ceased speaking. 

'* That is a very pretty but a very sad story, *' 
she said, brushing away a tear. ** Wasn't the 
poor husband thrush very very sad wben he found 
his wife dead?'' 

" Ah ! yes, jndeed he was,'' replied the Bell ; 
" but I did not see him to speak to, for he very 
soon left the place." 

** And that wicked cuckoo ? I hope he was 
punished in the end?" 

*^ I never heard any more of him, Mrs. Jenny ; 
but the wicked are always punished for their evil 
deeds, and so I have no doubt the cuckoo did not 
escape." 

Next morning, after Bobby had left the nest, 
the old Bell began the following tale of — 
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THE WHITE OWL 

" You have doubtless, my dear IVIrs. Jenny, often 
seen that curious bird called an owl ?'' 

" Yes, indeed,'' replied the little robin sharply, 
" and a nasty ugly thing it is too, with its great 
blinking eyes and hooked nose ! " 

" Well," said the old Bell, " no one could call 
the owl I am about to speak of 'a nasty ugly 
thing ; V for without exception she was the most 
beautiful creature I have ever seen. She was 
quite young ; her feathers white as snow, fringed 
with silky down ; her eyes so bright as to be quite 
dazzling. Well, the beautiful bird took up her 
abode in this old ivied tower, and, as you can 
imagine, all the birds in the air put their heads 
together to find out who she was, where she 
came from, and why she should lead such a 
lonely and mysterious life. But the white owl 
was not at all disposed to satisfy their curiosity, 
and they could learn little or nothing about the 
stranger ; and so, as was only to be expected, all 
the lady birds turned their backs upon her, and 
abused her on every occasion. The gentlemen. 
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however, made up for the ladies' neglect, for never 
was a poor creature so persecuted with admirers 
as was my white owl. It had been rumoured 
abroad that she was very rich, and this report 
made her appear still more beautiful in their eyes. 
But she would not listen to one of them ; numerous 
young winking owls were sent away disconsolate ; 
a fine hawk, in spite of his fierce dashing love, 
shared the same fate ; and an old rook who had 
come determined to win the day, with glossy 
feathers and mincing mien, soon found himself in 
as bad a plight as the others. The owl scomfdlly 
refused their offers, and would scarcely deign to 
speak to them. She was not happy, I soon found 
that out ; for in the evenings I could hear her 
moaning and wailing below so piteously, that I 
longed to comfort her. One evening, to my great 
surprise, she flew noiselessly up from her hole in 
the ivy, and sat with me for some time. We had 
a long talk, and I found her very intelligent and 
entertaining. She said she should look on me as 
a Mend, she hadn't one in the world, poor young 
thing, and I told her how glad I should be to serve 
her, although I feared the friendship of an old Bell 
was not worth having. However, she very often 
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came and sat with me after that first visit, and by 
degrees I learnt her history, and a very strange 
one it was, as you will own, Mrs. Jenny, when I 
tell you that in reality she was no owl at all, but a 
young princess changed into her present form by 
a wicked Fairy, whom her mother had unin- 
tentionally offended. Ah ! you may well look 
astonished, Jenny ; but I assure you her story was 
quite true, as the sequel will prove. She told me 
she had not long been enchanted, and that there 
was only one way by which she could again re- 
sume her original form — ^namely, by saving a 
human creature's life. That, and that alone, could 
break the spell, and release her from the wicked 
old Fairy's power. 

" But how can I, a wretched owl, ever save 
anyone's life," she cried. " No, no I I am doomed 
to wear this miserable disguise for ever, and my 
poor father and mother will never see their child 
again!" and then she began afresh to bewail and 
lament her sad fate. 

I asked her whether, supposing she were ever 
fortunate enough to save a human creature's life, 
the change would be instantaneous ? 

She said, " No ; it would not happen till three 
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days after. Should such happiness ever be 
mine," the young Princess added, " my god- 
mother, the "Fairy Ina, would at once come to 
my assistance. She « has no power to do so 
now." 

Some days passed away, during which time 
the poor white owl was continually persecuted 
by her old and new admirers. A young raven 
was now added to the list, who was furious at 
being refiised, and flew away shaking with anger. 
It was reported that a large sea eagle, having 
heard of the beautiful recluse, was coming over 
from the wild rocks of Ireland to woo and win 
her. Woe to those who dared to oppose his will ! 
I confess I shuddered for the poor owl on hear- 
ing this rumour, for surely she would have no 
chance against this fierce suitor. One day there 
was a dreadful noise outside the tower, as though 
a number of birds were fighting and quarrelling; 
and I heard afterwards that it was occasioned by 
all the poor white owl's admirers arriving at her 
hole exactly at the same moment. It appeared 
they had each come with the determination of 
making her marry him, and in case of her still 
persisting in a refusal, they, one and all, had 
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some separate plan of vengeance wherewith to 
frighten her. There they all were at the poor 
persecuted owl's hole quarrelling *who should 
have the first audience. At last the Hawk 
secured it. He did not remain long, but flew 
away apparently in a quiet contented frame of 
mind. One by one the other birds gained admis- 
sion, and curious to relate they all seemed satis- 
fied, and all flew away with a triumphant air, 
and without speaking to each other. In the 
evening the Princess paid me a visit, and then 
the mystery was explained. She had promised 
to marry them all ! 

*' What, all?" I gasped out, for this informa- 
tion nearly took away my breath. ** Marry all 
those owls, the rook, hawk, and raven! How 
can you?" 

^^Alas," she replied, smiling mournfully at 
my look of astonishment, '* what else could I do ? 
Had I promised to marry one only, all the others 
would have pecked me to death on the spot. It 
"was my only chance of safety to-day to tell each 
of my persecutors that I would be his bride. Of 
course I enjoined secrecy. In four days' time 
they will all be waiting for me in the hollow of 
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the old oak, but before that time I must contrive 
to escape; how, I know not." 

And I could not help her by suggesting any- 
way. Soon after, she left me saying that a little 
air would refresh her. Ah I I never saw her but 
once again. 

" Only once again, Mr. Bell," cried out Mrs. 
Jenny ; '* did the wicked birds kill her then ?" 

No, no ; I am thankftil to say no such dread- 
ftil fate was hers; but listen while I tell you 
the adventures which befell her that memorable 
night; for indeed it was a night long remem- 
bered by all round here. When the Owl Princess 
left the tower, she was nearly blinded by the 
glare which met her eyes, and was compelled to 
fly into her hole to escape from it. She thought 
at first she must be dreaming, and that she had 
mistaken the day for the night ; but a moment's 
reflection showed her this was not the case. 
After cautiously peeping from her hole for a 
moment or two, the truth flashed upon her. 
The old hall was on fire! Yes; that was the 
meaning of the dreadful glare, as well as of the 
shouting anS screaming which filled the air. 

"I had better remain quietly in my hole," 
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thought the Princess ; " I wonder if all the poor 
people are safe." 

Then suddenly she remembered the words of 
the Faii*y, how that if she could save a human 
being's life, she would once more resume her 
original form. Surely here was a chance. Oh, 
happiness I Without a moment's delay she flew 
out again, straight towards the burning house. 
All was in a state of the greatest confusion, as 
you can imagine. Some of the inmates were on 
the lawn, some had not yet been rescued from 
the falling house, and some were busy collecting 
and saving all the furniture and plate they could. 
In the excitement and confusion the owl was 
not noticed. Guided as though by some unseen 
hand, she steered her course to the right wing of 
the house. As she entered a long corridor, an 
infant's cries attracted her attention. They grew 
fainter and fainter, and had altogether ceased, 
when at last she reached the room from which 
they seemed to come. The chamber was filled 
with smoke, and nothing could be seen. The 
Owl, however, dashed against the window with 
all her force ; the glass which was old and thin 
gave way, and a current of air rushed into the 
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room, whicli dispelled the smoke for a moment, 
and enabled her to see something white lying on 
the bed. She took hold of it in her strong claws 
and flew out of the window. Placing her burden 
carefully on the ground, she discovered that it 
was a little child of about a year old. She almost 
feared it was dead, it was so still and motionless, 
but soon the fresh air revived the poor little 
creature, and it gave signs of life. Then the Owl, 
taking it up carefully again, flew to the place 
where all those who had escaped were assembled. 
She heard a woman crying out wildly for her 
baby, blaming herself for having left the house 
without it, and madly striving to rush in among 
the flames to find it. Others were holding her 
back ; some assuring her that the child was safe ; 
some, touched by her frantic distress, oflTering to 
risk their lives for it. But she scarcely heard 
them, and breaking away from those who held 
her, was rushing to certain destruction, when 
the Owl suddenly and noiselessly appeared before 
her, and, laying the child in her arms, flew away 
to the old ivied tower as fast as in her exhausted 
state was possible. 

'' My baby, my sweet precious baby 1 " cried 
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the mother, in joyful astonisliment ; " an angel 
has rescued him ! " For she had not distinguished 
the owl's form, but had only seen something 
white; and to her dying day Jane Morris (she 
was one of the servants at the Hall) firmly be- 
lieved that her child had been rescued by an 
angel on that awful night, and nothing could ever 
shake her belief. 

Tired and scorched, but oh, so happy ! the 
white owl flew back to her home. That evening 
the good fairy Ina visited her in the shape of a 
squirrel. She told her that the next morning she 
would feel the transformation begin to take place, 
that she must shut herself up in her hole, and 
not allow anyone to see her, or to enter, but wait 
in patience for the third day, when she would 
lose her hateful disguise. The Princess told the 
Fairy of the engagement she had formed with all 
the birds, and the latter laughed heartily, and said 
she would play them a trick, to punish them for 
their persecution. As she might not move out the 
next day, the Princess, tired as she was, paid me 
a visit that evening, and related all that had 
occurred. You can imagine how heartily I con- 
gratulated her; and if ever I longed to help 
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ring a joyous peal of bells, it was at that moment 
Nevertheless, I bade her farewell rather mourn- 
fully, well knowing I should miss my white owl, 
for no one had ever interested me so much. Even 
the fire at the Hall sank into insignificance beside 
her adventures. I was sorry, though, that the old 
house had been burnt down, having looked at it 
from the belfiy window for so many many years. 

The next day some of the Owl's accepted 
suitors came to call upon her, but fortunately 
this time they arrived at different hours. The 
Hawk was the first in the field. He had brought 
a tender young mouse as an oflfering for his lady 
love, and was very much vexed that he was 
denied admittance. 

" Let me in, let me in," I heard him exclaim, 
tapping at the door with his sharp beak; " I've 
a delicious morsel for you 1" 

But the Owl replied — 

" You must excuse me to-day, Mr. Hawk, for 
really I am so busy making all my preparations 
for the wedding, that I haven't time to receive 
visitors." 

The others, in their turn, had to be contented 
with the same answer when they arrived, and the 
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Baven flew off in a great rage, croaking out words 
of ill omen on his way. The day of the wedding 
arrived; it was bright and fine, and there was 
great excitement among the birds, for each of the 
would-be bridegrooms had invited his own par- 
ticular friends to witness the . ceremony. All 
arrived punctually at eleven o'clock, outside the 
hollow of the old oak, and to their surprise, on 
looking in, they discovered that the bride was 
already there. And now a regular uproar ensued. 
Who was the rightful husband ? There was such 
a quarrelling and fighting, and wrangling and 
screeching, even I could hear the noise in my 
old tower. As fast as one bird got into the hol- 
low another pushed him out again; and this 
might have gone on for hours had not an old 
rook, who had been engaged to act the part of 
clergyman, suggested that the question could 
very easily be settled by an appeal to the bride. 
She could only marry one; which, then, would 
she have? The bride had remained perfectly 
still during the violent discussion ; and even now, 
when the birds rushed in, each indignantly de- 
manding whether she had not chosen him for her 
husband) she neither moved nor spoke a word. 
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" Speak, madam," said the Hawk, fiercely. 

" Say I'm the right one," croaked the Raven. 

" Nonsense! it's me," cried the Rook. 

" No, no ; you promised to be mine," shrieked 
all the owls in chorus. But not a word or sign 
could they elicit from the young bride. 

" Perhaps the fair Owl is faint, and wants 
air," suggested a Jackdaw, bustling up to the 
scene of action, and trying to look very wise — he 
had lately set up as a doctor. " Bring her out of 
the tree.'' 

They did so, and then in the bright light dis- 
covered the trick that had been played upon 
them. There was no longer any bride to fight 
about ; it was nothing but a sham owl after all ! 
The birds were furious at having been duped, and 
swore to revenge themselves on the faithless fair 
one, even if they had to go to the other end of the 
world to find her. Suddenly they heard an un- 
earthly mocking laugh, which silenced their uproar, 
and then a soft voice sang the following lines : — 

" Silly birds, silly birds, cease this wrangle and clatter ; 
The owl whom you covet can never be yours : 
You may go to the end of the world, but don't flatter 
Yourselves that she'll ever fall into your claws !" 
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The birds were frightened ; they looked right 
and left, before and behind them, but could not 
discover the singer. They began to think, how- 
ever, that there was something strange in the whole 
aflFair, and with one consent agreed to separate, 
and return quietly to their different homes. But 
for a long time the whole feathered tribe could 
talk of nothing but the mysterious white owl, and 
not one of them would ever afterwards consent to 
be married in the hollow of the old oak. All 
this was told me by a young owl who was pre- 
sent, and who took up his abode in the ivy below. 

* ' But how did the sham owl get into the oak 
tree ? " asked little Jenny. 

" That was all managed by the Fairy Ina ; it 
was the Princess's old skin of course, and . . . " 

" And what ?" asked the little bird. But the 
Bell was silent ; there was no reply ; and the next 
moment a loud heavy noise nearly frightened the 
little bird out of her senses. 

" Oh, Mr. Bell, what was that dreadful noise ? 
Do speak to me, I am so frightened." 

Still her request was unheeded. At that 
moment Bobby appeared, and Jenny cried out — 
** O Bobby I come here, make haste. I am sure 
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sometliing dreadful has happened. There was a 
most frightful noise just now, and I'm afraid some- 
thing must be the matter with the old Bell, for he 
has suddenly stopped speaking, and I can't get 
him to say another word." 

Bobby flew up into the tower, and to hia great 
grief discovered that the clapper of the old Bell 
had fallen down. He could never speak again. 

" Ah ! well," said Mrs. Jenny, whenher husband, 
with tears in her eyes, told her the sad news. " He 
was rather a prosy old fellow after all. Nest year, 
Bobby, we'll build our nest in a livelier neigh- 
bourhood." 

ungrateful volatile little Jeimy ! and it was 
in your behalf that the old Bell breathed his last. 




THE UGLY PRINCESS AND THE OGEE'S 
SON. 



^g^C$^ H ERE "was once a Princess who, al- 
^®3^ though she had everything in life to 

make her happy — ^kind and good 
I parents, talentSjriches — wasyetfool- 

ish enough to &ncj herself the most 
miserable creature in existence, and for what 
reason do you think? Because she had the 
misfortune to be very ugly. Her eyes were 
bright green and very small, her hair was the 
colour of dingy-looking straw, her nose turned 
up at least three inches towards the sky, and 
her mouth extended fix)m ear to ear. Yes ; she 
certainly was excessively plain, but it was very 
foolish to make herself so miserable on account 
of her looks, for the perpetual tears she shed, and 
the cross-expression they gave to her face, only 
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increased her ugliness. Besides which, had she 
only been happy and contented, she would have 
been as much loved as the greatest beauty in the 
land. The king and queen did not love her 
any the less because she had the misfortune to 
be ugly, and were continually telling her how 
wrong and foolish it was to be always grieving 
about her appearance, instead of being happy, 
contented, and grateful For the many blessings 
she enjoyed. The poor queen was constantly 
striving to give her pleasure, but it was of no use ; 
the Princess Miranda refused to take any interest 
in life, refused to listen to her kind parents' advice; 
and so, instead of being any comfort or happiness 
to them, she was just the reverse, and I think 
they would have been much happier without any 
daughter at all than with such a one as she was. 
Now, this was a very sad state of things, but the 
Princess never seemed to think how wretched she 
was making her poor father and mother ; she only 
thought of herself, and hour after hour she would 
sit and cry, " how ugly I am 1 Oh, I wish I had 
never been bom !" 

She was sitting ' one day in a secluded part 
of the beautiful gardens which surrounded the 
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palace, weeping and moaning about her ugliness, 
when suddenly her name was pronounced in a 
stem voice. Looking up she was startled to see 
a very cross-looking old woman standing a few 
yards off. She had a stick in her hand, and with 
it was pointing, with an angry air, to a pool of 
water which separated her from the Princess. 
This pool, you must know, was caused by all the 
tears Miranda had shed that day. 

" What do you make such a nasty mess for?" 
cried the old woman crossly. I can't come near 
you without wetting my feet, and giving myself 
a dreadful cold, and I'm sure you're not worth 
that!" 

She stopped for a moment, then waving her 
stick, called out : " Fish, Fish 1" Immediately an 
enonnous carp appeared, and began drinking up 
the water as fast as possible. When every drop 
had gone, he made a bow and disappeared. 
Then the old woman, still grunting and growl- 
ing, came up close to the Princess, who, fright- 
ened out of her senses with what she had seen, 
and with the appearance of the old hag, jumped 
up and tried to run away. 

" No, no," said her companion, catching hold 
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of her arm ; " stay where you are." Then plant- 
ing her stick firmly on the ground, and leaning on 
it, she peered into Miranda's face. " Hum, ha, 
h'm, hem ;" she grunted, carefully examining each 
feature. " And so, youfig lady, you are very 
unhappy because you are not beautiful?" 

" yes," cried the Princess, finding her voice 
again ; " I am very very miserable." 

" You are very wicked you mean," cried the 
Fairy (for such she was). " Tm tired to death 
Witt hearing your complaints and grumblings, 
and am determined to put a stop to them.'' 

"0!" cried out the Princess, "what are you 
going to do with me ? Please don't hurt me." 

*' Simpleton ! " growled the old witch ; " I am 
only going to grant you the wish of your heart — 
you know what that is ?" 

" Oh, to be beautiful, to be beautiful I " ex- 
claimed the Princess. 

" You are quite sure ?" asked the old woman. 
" Remember I can only grant one wish ; are you 
quite sure you are asking for what will be best 
for your happiness? Would not a contented 
spirit, a cheerful temper, be better?" 

'* No, no," cried the foolish Princess. " Give 
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me beauty, beauty 1 Make haste, do make 
haste!'' 

" Have your wish, then," said the other, wav- 
ing her stick several times in the air, " and don't 
blame me for the consequences. Now look at 
yourself/' 

The Princess ran to a clear stream which 
flowed near, and looking in, started back in amaze- 
ment at the sight. Where were her green eyes 
now ? where her tuined up nose, dingy hair, and 
enormous mouth? Gone! not a trace of them 
remained; but in their stead she saw reflected 
lovely blue eyes, a straight nose, flowing locks 
of bright gold, and a perfect rosebud of a mouth ! 
Her skin also was smooth and white as ivory. She 
began to dance about with joy and delight, and, 
forgetting to thank the old Fairy, ran oif to the 
palace as fast as she could. Her benefactress 
looked after her with a grim smile, and mutter- 
ing: "Hum I just as I thought; she isn't even 
grateful — much good may her beauty do her!" 
hobbled away. Meanwhile the Princess had 
arrived at the palace quite out of breath with 
the haste she had made. Eunning into the 
queen's chamber, she exclaimed — 
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" mamma, mamma 1 only just look at mel" 

The queen raised her eyes from her embroidery, 
and stared in astonishment at the beautiful creature 
who stood before her — 

*^Who are you? not Miranda!'' at last she 
exclaimed. 

" Yes, yes, I am," impatiently replied the Prin- 
cess ; " only I am no longer ugly now. Oh ! it is 
so nice to be pretty. Look at my blue eyes and 
golden hair ! " 

But the queen continued to repeat — 

" You are not Miranda. How dare you say 
that you are ! Oh 1 what have you done with my 
poor child ? tell me directly." 

And jumping up from her chair, she began 
calling out for the king, for she thought it was a 
sorceress who stood before her, and who had 
destroyed her poor daughter. The old Fairy, to 
punish Miranda for her ingratitude and foolish 
conduct, would not allow the queen to believe her 
tale. It was just as bad when the king appeared, 
although the poor Princess flung herself at his 
feet, and with tears implored him to believe that 
she was really his child. He was quite as in- 
credulous as was the queen, and pushing her away. 
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refused to listen to the wonderful tale she wished 
to relate, saying — 

" It was all stuff and nonsense ;" and " how 
dared she call herself their daughter, with her 
blue eyes and golden locks ?" 

And then the poor queen cried out — " where 
is my poor Miranda, with her green eyes and 
tumed-up nose ? Go away, you wicked creature I 
We don't want you ; we want our dear ugly child 
back again; we wouldn't exchange her for the 
greatest beauty in the kingdom 1 " 

The poor Princess was at her wit's end how to 
make her parents believe her extraordinary tale ; 
and you can imagine how her heart smote her for 
all the unhappiness she had caused them by her 
ill-temper and ceaseless repinings, when she saw 
how deeply they loved and lamented her in spite 
of everything. But her efforts were all in vain. 
She turned first to one, then to the other; 
begged, prayed, cried, shrieked, and at length in 
despair entreated the old Fairy to take away her 
beauty, and make her ugly again, but all to no 
purpose ; and at last the king, in a great rage, 
took hold of her, and thrust her out of doors, 
calling her a witch and a sorceress. He then sent 
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out people to different parts of tte kingdom to 
look for the lost Miranda, while he and the poor 
queen sat up all night long weeping and wailing. 
Meanwhile the unhappy Princess, feeling very 
miserable and forlorn, left the kingdom of Fairland, 
and wandered on and on till she came to a large 
wood. Here she sat down on a mossy stone, and 
began to think how she should procure shelter for 
the night ; but there was no cottage or habitation 
of any kind to be seen — ^not even a shed which 
she could enter^ Miranda felt very cold, tired, 
and hungry, and already began to hate her beauty, 
for having brought her into all this misery, 
as much as she had before hated her ugliness. 
Wearied out with weeping and fatigue, she at 
length fell asleep, and while she slept the sun sank 
lower and lower in the heavens, and it began to 
get quite dark. She was suddenly awakened by a 
hideous yell of laughter, and, on opening her eyes, 
perceived dimly in the twilight the figure of an 
enormous man standing over her. Starting up 
with a scream of fright she tried to escape, but 
the monster laid one of his thumbs upon her arm, 
and it was like a bar of iron ; she couldn't make 
the least movement. 
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" Ha, hal " laughed the Ogre (for such he was) ; 
" you must come home with me. I've been look- 
ing for you a long time." 

" O let me go, let me go I" implored the poor 
Princess. " What can you want with me ? Please 
take away your thumb ; it is so heavy, and hurts 
me. 

" How will you like my father's thumb then, 
I wonder?" replied the Ogre, with a hideous grin. 
" He is twice as big as I am, and his thimibs are 
each two feet long. He is looking out for a wife, 
but will only wed the most beautiful creature in 
the world, and every day my brothers and I have 
to roam about in search of her. We have taken 
him a great many maidens, but not one of them 
would he marry. They were only just pretty 
enough to be eaten, he said. He will think 
differently of you, however ; for you really are 
the most lovely creature I have ever seen." 

The poor Princess almost died of fright as 
she listened to the monster's words. Falling 
on her knees, she entreated him not to take her 
away. 

" I am not pretty really ; indeed I'm not," she 
sobbed out. " I was very ugly this morning, and 
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perhaps my beauty will all disappear to-morrow. 
Oh ! I carbt marry an Ogre 1 " 

But her companion refused to listen to her 
pleadings, and raising her from the ground with 
two fingers, carried her oflF. With a few gigantic 
strides he reached Ogreland, where all was per- 
petual gloom, where the song of birds was never 
heard, where the wild beasts wandered about 
without let or hindrance, and where no man ever 
came unless he had lost his way. The king's 
palace was a hollowed mountain ; it was orna- 
mented and hung round with the bones of men 
and huge animals whom he had devoured. The 
Ogre carried his unfortunate victim straight into 
his father's presence. The latter was seated on 
his throne, a crown of skulls upon his ^ head. 
His brilliant scarlet hair was flying about in all 
directions ; his yellow eyes, large as saucers, were 
rolling to and fro with eagerness, and every now 
and then his enormous lips parted and disclosed 
to view his fearful teeth, which could only be 
compared to elephants' tusks — some yellow, some 
black, and some broken short off. His two sons, 
Mirza and Haman, were standing before him, 
giving an account of their day's work, and drag- 
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ging forth from their enormous pockets the un- 
fortunate creatures from whom their father was 
to choose a wife. None of them would please 
him, however, and he was foaming and raging at 
his youngest son's delay, threatening him with all 
sorts of punishments, when Aboul entered his 
presence, carrying the unfortunate Miranda. 

" How dare you stay away so long, you good- 
for-nothing fellow ?" roared the Ogre king ; and 
he was proceeding to lavish more abuse upon 
him, when, his son suddenly presenting him with 
the beautiful Princess, his wrath immediately 
changed into admiration. 

" Ho, ho 1 what a dainty creature !*' he yelled 
out in delight. ** With those eyes, that nose and 
mouth, and golden locks, she is indeed fit to be 
Queen of Ogreland 1 We will have a grand feast 
to-night to celebrate the event, and you shall have 
all the tit-bits, my dear youngest son.'' 

He then got up from his throne, and joining 
hands with his three sons, they performed a wild 
dance, shrieking and yelling the whole time round 
and round the poor Miranda, who lay on the floor 
half dead with terror. 

" Take her up stairs, and give her some 
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supper, Mirza/' said the king to his second son, 
when the dance was oven " The wedding 
shall take place to-morrow, and our queen 
must look as blooming as the summer rose.^' 
Then, turning to his eldest son, and pointing to 
the heap of unfortunate creatures whom he had 
rejected, he added, "Haman, give these to the 
cook ; they will serve to adorn the wedding 
feast/' 

Now, of the three sons, the second, Mirza, was 
very much the best. He was neither as gigantic 
nor as hideous as his brothers, and for an ogre 
had quite a soft heart* He had always taken 
care to bring home the ugliest maidens he could 
find, well knowing that the king would never 
choose one of them for a wife, and hoping to be 
able secretly to carry them safely out of Ogreland 
before they had formed part either of his dinner 
or supper. It was some time before the Princess 
could believe that she had found a fiiend in Ogre- 
land ; but the kind expression in Mirza's face at 
length induced her to credit his assurances, and 
even after a little while to tell him her sad story, 
and implore his assistance. 

*' The only thing to be done," said Mirza, 

G 
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when she had finished^ ^^ is to find out the old 
witch, and beg her to take away your beauty, 
and make you ugly again. From your descrip- 
tion, I think I know her name. She can be no 
other than the fairy Eough-and-Ready ; and if 
so, in spite of her cross looks, she has a kind 
heart." 

*'0h!" sobbed Miranda, "if I could only be 
ugly again I How foolish I was to be so discon- 
tented. I might have been very happy had I not 
always been wishing to be beautiful. O dear! 
O dear I" 

" Were you so very plain, then ?" asked Mirza, 
bending down hife gigantic head. " Were you as 
ugly as I am?" ' ■ 

The Princess sca^c^ly knew what answer to 
make, for in truth, with the exception of the Ogre 
king and his two other sons, she had never con- 
ceived anything so very frightful as was this poor 
Ogre. Still she did not like to tell him so, fear- 
ing he might be angry and refuse to befriend her. 
But on taking a second and closer glance at his 
face she perceived so much good temper shining 
in his large eyes, that she exclaimed — " Ah, yes I 
kind Ogre, I think I was quite as ugly, for I had 
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such, an ill-tempered look in my face, and you 
have such a kind one in yours." 

Mirza was much pleased with^the little com- 
pliment He promised to seek for Rough-and- 
Ready that very night ; and after bidding her 
keep up her spirits and hope for the best, he de- 
parted, promising faithfully to return on the fol- 
lowing day, before the hour fixed for the wedding. 
Miranda felt very lonely and miserable when he 
had gone, and wished he could have taken her 
with him ; but Mirza had told her it would 
be impossible to do so without the king's know- 
ledge or that of the other sons, and in either case 
immediate death to both would be the con- 
sequence. What a night of terror that was to the 
poor Princess 1 She sat up weeping and wailing, 
wringing her hands, and shuddering with fear and 
horror, as the harsh discordant laughter of the 
king and his sons, mingled with the screams of 
their unfortunate victims, broke upon her ears. 
Oh I how she wished herself safe at home again 
with her kind parents. How bitterly she regretted 
all her past ill-temper and discontent ; for now she 
began to see how happy she might have been in 
spite of her ugliness. Well, at last it was mojn- 
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ing-a bright sunny one, no doubt, in otter lands— 
but in wicked Ogreland gloomy, dark, and dreary, 
Miranda could^hear the preparations going on for 
the wedding-feast, but still Mirza did not return. 
She had begun to give up everything for lost, 
when, to her great joy, he entered the room ; but 
alas I there was no Eough-and-Eeady with 
himt 

'^ Oh I can*t you find her ?" cried the Princess 
in despair ; ^' What will become of me ? What 
shall I do ?'' 

" Cheer up, fair maiden," said Mirza ; '* it is 
true that I have been unsuccessful in my search, 
still I have not returned empty-handed. You 
shall hear my adventures. On leaving Ogreland 
I went north and south, east and west, looking 
everywhere for Eough-and-Eeady, but the old 
witch was nowhere to be seen. Coming back in 
despair, I suddenly found myself in a land quite 
new to me, peopled with the most tiny men and 
women you can imagine. 1 thought at first they 
must be dwarfs, but on taking one up with my 
finger and thumb I saw that he was no dwarf, but 
as perfect a little mannikin as you would wish to 
see* 
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" ^ Let me down, let me down, you great ugly 
fellow, or I'll shoot you 1 ' lie piped out in a shrill 
voice. 

" I then perceived a tiny bow in my little 
friend's hand, and several small arrows in a quiver 
hanging round his waist. 

"'Don't be afi-aid, mannikin,' said I; *you 
shan't be hurt ; but before I put you down tell 
me the name of this kingdom.' 

*' * Arrowland,' replied the little man ; * shall I 
take you to our king ?' 

^' ' Yes ; ' I answered, thinking he might per- 
haps give me some information with regard to 
Eough-and-Eeady. The king received me very 
graciously. He was rather bigger than the little 
archer I had captured, but still excessively small. 
He said he had not seen the old witch for a long 
time, and could therefore give me no information 
respecting her ; but on my relating your story he 
promised me all the aid in his power. 

" ' You must know,' said the king, * that the 
inhabitants of this land are archers from their 
birth, and travel about in other countries shooting 
their little arrows here and there, sometimes with- 
out much care or caution. These arrows are each 
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steeped in some vice or virtue, and do liann or 
good, as the case may be. I am sorry to say that 
some of my subjects are mischievous little fellows, 
and create a great deal of trouble with their shots; 
others are good and harmless, and these only 
make use of the arrows steeped in virtues ; and 
very often by Using them they are enabled to set 
matters straight by counteracting the ill effects 
caused by their thoughtless companions.' Near 
the king's palace stood a large building, which he 
said contained the arrows, A little archer hap- 
pening to pass near us at the time, he called to 
him, 'Pippo, Pippo, come hither. Fetch me 
two arrows ; one steeped in doubts, the other in 
sleep.' 

" ^ Pippo and his bow shall go with you,^ con- 
tinued the tiny monarch, ' and when the marriage- 
feast is about to begin he will shoot one of these 
arrows into the Ogre's heart. You will then see 
the result. Unfortunately the effects will only 
last one night on an Ogre, but in case Rough-and- 
Ready does not appear the next day, Pippo will 
use the other arnow. I can only give you two ; 
but however far away the old witch may be 
I do not think she will fail you on the third 
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day, though possibly she may not appear until 
then/ 

" I thanked the kind king heartily," continued 
Mirza, " and took my departure from Arrowland, 
bearing the little Pippo with me." 

" Where is he, then ?" asked the Princess. 

Mirza put his gigantic hand into one of his 
pockets and brought out a tiny creature dressed 
in bright green velvet, trimmed with silver. He 
was fast asleep, but on being touched awoke, 
rubbed his eyes, yawned several times, and finally 
asked the name of the gloomy place to which he 
had been brought. 

*' Ogreland," answered Mirza grimly. 

" And is this the Princess in whose service I 
am enlisted ?" continued the little archer, laying 
his hand on his heart, and making Miranda a low 
bow. " Be of good cheer, fair maiden, I hope I 
shall be of great use to you with my bow and 
arrows." 

It was now time for the wedding-feast, and 
again hiding the tiny creature in his pocket, 
Mirza led the poor trembling Miranda into the 
large hall where the old Ogre sat on his lofty 
throne, clad in the richest purple velvet, a crown 
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of fresli skulls upon his head, and a hideous grin 
on his wicked countenance. 

" Bring my fair bride hither, Mirza/^ he ex- 
claimed ; but before the Princess could reach the 
throne the little archer had slipped to the ground, 
drawn his bow, and sent his arrow of doubts right 
into the monster^s heart. 

" Oh I what can be tickling me so dreadfully ? 
how very uncomfortable 1 " he growled, moving 
uneasily on his throne — "Don't come near me 
any of you!" Then the next moment he ex- 
claimed, "You stupid creatures, why don^t you 
come and see what is the matter with me ? Pretty 
sons you are ! '' - 

Then when they approached him he called 
out — "No, nol go away. How dare you come 
near me 1" One moment he would desire Miranda 
to be brought to him, and the wedding-feast to 
proceed ; the next moment he would order just 
the reverse. 

"Take the creature away, Mirza. I don't 
think she is half as beautiful to-day as she was 
yesterday. I won't have her for my queen." 

But before any one could move he had 
again changed his mind, roaring out — " Let 
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her stay where she is, I will marry her/^ and 
so on. 

It was very clear that there would be no 
wedding that day, for the Ogre did not know his 
own mind two minutes together; and at length 
all the guests went away in a state of astonish- 
ment, wondering what could be the matter with 
their king ; and the Princess, Mirza, and little 
Pippo, took themselves off as far from the scene 
of confusion as possible* 

Next morning the Ogre had recovered from 
the effects of the arrow, and was his own wicked 
self again. He gave orders for the wedding- 
feast to be again prepared, with even more splen- 
dour than on the previous day. Everything 
was ready, and once more Miranda stood before 
the frightful monster. He was in the act of 
rising to lead her to the feast when Pippo crept 
forth from Mirza^s pocket, and hiding himself 
carefully behind his enormous foot^ drew his 
bow, and — snapped the string 1 Oh, how unlucky j 
Miranda was already trembling in the Ogre's 
grasp, when fortunately Pippo caught sight of a 
hair on the ground which had fallen from Mirza's 
beard. Quick as lightning he snatched it up. 
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restrung His bow with it, again took aim, and 
this time the arrow of sleep went straight into 
the Ogre's heart ! Oh, how he yawned ! You 
could have driven a coach and four down his 
wide red lane of a throat 1 Then he rubbed his 
huge eyes, vainly trying to keep them open, 
swayed his gigantic head from one side to the 
other, and finally sank back on his throne in a 
deep slumber which nothing could break. Aboul 
and Haman took hold of his arms and gave 
him a good shaking, screaming into his ears with 
all their might ; but it was quite useless — the 
little arrow had done its work, and the only sound 
that could be elicited from the Ogre was a loud 
snore, like an angry clap of thunder. It shook 
the palace from top to bottom, broke several 
panes of glass in the windows, and overturned all 
the tables and chairs ! Poor Miranda nearly 
fainted with fright, and little Pippo gave a shrill 
scream of terror, which fortunately escaped notice 
in the general confusion. He contrived to climb 
up unperceived into his place of shelter, his little 
heart beating very fast, and fervently wishing 
himself safely back in Arrowland. His mission 
being now ended in Ogreland, he begged Mirza 
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to take lilm home without delay. The latter did 
not wish to leave the Princess unprotected, and 
tried to induce the little archer to wait until the 
next day, but he seemed so terrified at the idea of 
remaining any longer in his present quarters, 
entreating Mirza with tears to grant his wish, that 
Miranda felt quite sorry for him, and begged the 
kind Ogre not to detain him on her account. 
The mannikin, therefore, was allowed to depart, 
to his great joy. The Princess took a grateful 
farewell of him, and before very long he was 
safely deposited in Arrowland, and his little spirits 
rose as his feet once more touched their native 
soil. 

He was soon the centre of a group of archers 
relating his wonderful adventures, here and there 
drawing the long bow, which, considering his 
profession, was perhaps only to be expected. 
After an audience with the" king, Mirza returned 
as fast as he could to Ogreland, where the Prin- 
cess was delighted to welcome him back, for she 
had felt dreadfully frightened in his absence, 
and was beginning to be very much alarmed 
at Rough -and- Ready ^s non-appearance, and to 
wonder how she should escape from marrying 
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the king Ogre on the following day» Mirza com- 
forted her as well as he could, but when the day 
wore away, and night approached, and still the 
old Faiiy did not come, poor Miranda^s courage 
failed her, and she began to weep and sob as if 
her heart would break. All night long she wept 
and wailed, and when the hateful morning came, 
and she had again to appear before the king, she 
felt more dead than alive with fear. 

*' Cruel, cruel Rough-and-Ready ,'' she thought, 
" you have indeed punished me severely for 
my faults ! If you only knew how sincerely I 
repent of them, you would, I am sure, help me/' 
But still there was no Rough-and-Ready to be 
seen. The Ogre king was wide awake enough 
now, and this time he was dressed in a splendid 
suit of gold velvet, embroidered with pearls and 
sparkling gems. 

" There is no longer any hope," thought the 
poor Princess, as on entering the hall, and glanc- 
ing round, she perceived that there were no signs 
of the old witch. With trembling limbs she 
obeyed the Ogre's command to approach the 
throne, but she had no sooner done so than he 
started up, and foaming with rage, exclaimed, 
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^^ Where is my beautiful bride ? How dare you 
bring metbis hideous creature?*' 

Every one thought the king had gone mad, 
but when they looked at the Princess they no 
longer wondered at his words. Instead of the 
beautiful creature they had beheld a moment ago, 
they now saw an ugly girl, with frightful green 
eyes, a turn-up nose, and a mouth that reached 
from ear to ear ! 

When Mirza saw the change he was ready to 
dance with joy. " You are 'saved, dear Princess," 
he exclaimed joyfully, looking round for Eough- 
and-Eeady. She was nowhere to be seen, but I 
think she must have been there, although invi- 
sible, for Miranda heard the following words 
uttered in a low distinct tone : — 

*' Your tears of repentance and sorrow have 
washed away your fatal beauty, as well as your 
ill-temper and ungrateful feelings." 

Oh ! how glad she was, how thankful to find 
herself ugly once more I Now she should escape 
marrying the dreadful Ogre; now her parents 
would welcome her home again I Meanwhile the 
king was raging and storming at the loss of his 
bride, sending here and there, hither and thither. 
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in search of her. For of course lie thought she 
had escaped, and that the ugly Princess had been 
placed in her stead. Taking advantage of the 
general confasion, Mirza escaped from the palace 
with Miranda, and bore her in safety to the 
gates of her father's kingdom. Here he bade 
her farewell, refusing to accompany her to the 
palace. 

The poor Ogre was very sorrowful at the part- 
ing, and a big tear stood in each eye. " I must not 
come with you," he Said, " lest I should frighten 
the inhabitants of this land with my uncouth form 
and figure. Oh that I were not an Ogre 1" 

Before he had finished speaking, the old fairy 
Eough-and-Ready suddenly appeared : " Well, 
young lady,'/ she exclaimed, peering into Miranda's 
face, " and so you were quite as anxious, or more 
so, to ge.t rid of your beauty as you were to lose 
your ugliness? I hope you are sorry for your 
foolishness." 

*' Oh, yes 1 " exclaimed the Princess humbly ; 
'* I will never never be discontented or fretfal 
again. Thank you, kind Fairy, for the lesson you 
have taught me." 

" But," said Bough-and-Beady, " do you know 
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how very ugly you are now ? — even worse than 
before, I do believe. Only look 1 " and she sud- 
denly placed a silver mirror before the Princess, 
and then continued, pointing to her wand, " With 
a stroke of this, you can again be beautiful. Say, 
shall it be so?" 

'^ No, no I" almost screamed the Princess, start- 
ing back, " I have done with beauty for ever. With 
ugliness I shall regain my parents^ love, shall 
again be welcomed as their child. I know now 
the value of what I once despised." 

" You are right," said the old Fairy kindly, 
" and I trust you have now discovered that out- 
ward appearance has nothing whatever to do with 
either happiness or misery. Even if you had not 
fallen into the hands of the Ogre, you would soon 
have found out that your mere beauty, without a 
cheerful contented spirit, would not have made 
you happy. I can still grant you one wish. What 
shall it be?" 

Miranda glanced at Mirza, who was standing 
by. " I ask nothing for myself, good Fairy, but 
for this poor Ogre, who has befriended me, I 
would " 

" Stay," interrupted Eough-and-Eeady, " I 
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know your wisli," and touching Mirza with, her 
stick, she muttered — 

^' Stoop, and kneel down to me ; 
I cannot reach your head. 
An ogre cease to be. 

And rise a man instead." 

Mirza thought everything had suddenly in- 
creased very much in size; the trees seemed to 
tower miles above his head, the houses to shoot 
up above his eyes, he could no longer see over 
them. But the change was not in the trees and 
houses, it was in himself. He had ceased to be 
a giant, and was now an ordinary-sized mortal. 
Miranda danced for joy at the transformation, and 
' Mirza was as delighted as she was. Before they 
could thank the old witch, she had vanished, and 
they looked for her in vain. 

The Princess had now no trouble in inducing 
Mirza to accompany her to the palace, and they 
proceeded there together. And oh, how delighted 
were the king and queen to welcome home their 
lost daughter ! How they fell on her neck and 
kissed her ; and when they had heard her story, 
how warmly they thanked Mirza for all his kind- 
ness to their poor child in Ogreland I I am sure 
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you will be glad to hear that Miranda never grieved 
these kind parents again, but was ever a great com- 
fort to them, and, in spite of her ugliness, was 
universally beloved. Some how or other, as time 
passed on, she seemed to become less ugly ; per- 
haps the gentle, kind expression which shone in 
her eyes, and the good temper which beamed in 
her face, was the cause of this change ; any how, 
it was so. I am not quite sure that Mirza did not 
marry her ; and I think I heard that when the good 
king dies, he is to reign in his stead, and become 
the monarch of Fairland* 

Oh, you want to know what became of the 
wicked old Ogre king? Well, really I hardly 
know, but I believe he is still waiting for his 
beautiful bride, and every day Haman and Aboul 
roam about in search of her ; but they have not 
found her yet, and from what you and I know, it 
is not likely that they ever will. 




THE GIFTS OF THE FLOWERS. 

i^^^ -j^ SijT would, at one time, have been diffi- 
^^^t^-" colt to haTe found a more tranquil 
r'^^~i. *"^^ happy kingdom than was that 
&ij^- jg^V of Phasma, under the nJe of King 
Diamine and his qneen Hulda, who 
were greatly and deservedly beloved by their sub- 
jects for their numerous good qualities. It was 
now in a state of the greatest commotion and 
discord, in consequence of evil-minded persons, 
strangers who had settled in the country, having 
conspired together to overthrow the monarch's 
power. .In this object they succeeded, and the 
poor young tiDg and queen were banished from 
their dominions, homeless and friendless wan- 
derers on the face of the earth. Not quite friend- 
less, however, as they very soon discovered ; for 
before they had proceeded lar on their journey, 
they were joined by a little band of true friends, 
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who had given up all their possessions into the 
hands of the usurpers, determined to stand by 
their sovereign in his fallen fortunes. King Dia- 
mine tried to persuade these faithful followers to 
turn back again, and the queen, with tears of 
gratitude, begged them not to give up prosperity 
for their sakes. But all entreaties were in vain : 
" We will not forsake our monarch and his queen," 
they one and all replied. 

Much comforted by this assurance of fidelity, 
the king and queen travelled on until they came 
to a retired spot in the midst of a large forest, 
where they determined to form their tiny court. 
On looking round the place selected, however, 
they suddenly emerged upon a beautiful garden, 
blooming with every kind of flower. It was in 
vain they sought for any habitation ; no path or 
track of man could be discovered, and yet the 
garden had all the appearance of being well cared 
for. Queen Hulda, who was passionately fond of 
flowers, was lost in admiration at the sight. 

" Would it not be better," said the king, " to 
form our court in this lovely sunny garden, instead 
of in the spot that we have chosen ? Half of this 
space will be sufficient for us, and we shall then 
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have a beautiful garden ready made, and close at 
hand." 

" But if we do so," replied the queen, " we 
must tear up a great number of these lovely 
flowers, and what a pity that would be. Oh, no I 
let them bloom on in undisturbed happiness." 

" What nonsense ! " said the king, rather angrily. 
" You talk as if the flowers were human beings ! 
What would it signify tearing up some of them, 
when there are so many ? Or stay — if you are so 
particular, we need not let them die ; they could 
be transplanted to another part of the garden." 

" Ah, my husband!" said the young queen, 
with a sad smile, " is it not enough that we have 
been banished from our home ? Why should we 
wish these innocent blossoms to share the same 
cruel fate? They have been, perhaps for many 
years, firmly planted in this their native soil, and 
if rudely uprooted, and transported to a fresh, 
although not distant one, would droop and fade 
away." 

King Diamine, however, could not understand 
the queen's romantic fancy (for such he called it)^ 
and tried to bring her round to his view of the 
subject ; but his efforts were of no avail, and she 
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continued to plead so warmly for the flowers, that 
at length he was forced to give way, at the same 
time declaring he was quite impatient at such 
sentimental folly. The flowers, who had listened 
breathlessly, and with drooping heads, to the dis- 
cussion, gave a sigh of relief at the king's decision, 
and blessed the gentle queen for her kindly feeling 
towards them. 

The poor exiles now retraced their steps to 
the green glade which they had chosen for their 
resting-place. Instead of the gorgeous palace 
they had so lately quitted, they would now have 
to live in little huts made by their own hands, 
similar to those occupied by the commonest pea- 
sants in the land. But the king and queen had 
brave hearts, as had also their trusty followers ; 
and although very poor, and stripped of all their 
possessions, yet they were not unhappy, for they 
had never wronged any one, and their misfortunes 
did not result from any evil-doing on their part. 
It was too late that night to begin building the 
huts ; and so, being very tired, they laid themselves 
down under the trees on the soft mossy grass, 
beneath the moon's pale light, and were soon fast 
asleep. 
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The sun was shining brightly, and the birds 
singing joyously, when Queen Hulda awoke. The 
others were still slumbering, and with the remem- 
brance of the beautiful garden fresh in her mind, 
she hastened to pay it a morning visit ere they 
awoke. But her steps were suddenly arrested, 
and she was filled with astonishment on beholding 
a magnificent palace of white marble inlaid with 
black ebony, standing a few yards in front of her. 
The queen gazed in amazement, and for some 
moments almost believed that it must be a vision 
of her own brain, so certain was she that there 
had been nothing of the kind a few hours before. 
However, on observing that the palace did not 
melt away, but stood firm and solid, bathed in 
the golden sunshine, she approached nearer. All 
the doors were open, and the queen, who could 
scarcely believe she was not still dreaming, enter- 
ing by one of them, found herself in a magnificent 
hall. Thence she passed into a large saloon, which 
was splendidly furnished, and had all the appear- 
ance of having been lately inhabited. 

While gazing around in wonder. Queen Hulda 
suddenly heard her name pronounced in a soft 
sweet voice, and then for the first time perceived 
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that she was not alone. A beautiful creature, 
with blue eyes and long golden hair bound with 
a wreath of roses, and clad in robes of the softest 
green, stood before her. 

" I am Flora, goddess of the Flowers," said 
the bright vision. " The garden you admired so 
much yesterday belongs to me. I have raised 
this palace for you as a reward for your goodness 
of heart towards my children. You will find it in 
all respects equal to the one from which you 
have been banished.'' 

Before the queen had sufficiently recovered 
from her astonishment to make any reply, the 
fairy had vanished from her sight. The king had 
now awakened, and, full of wonder, was approach- 
ing the mysterious palace with his courtiers. 
Queen Hulda hastened to meet them, and related 
all that had occurred. They were overjoyed at 
this sudden turn in fortune's wheel, and on enter- 
ing the palace found that in magnificence and 
comfort it far surpassed their former abode. On 
entering the banquet-room, they found a nice 
breakfast prepared, which, as they were very 
hungry from passing the night out of doors, was 
most welcome. The days and weeks passed 
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pleasantly away, and the king and queen began 
to feel as mucli at home in their new palace as they 
had done in their old ; indeed, for many reasons. 
King Diamine no longer regretted his banishment; 
he had now no dissatisfied subjects and courtiers to 
deal with, and his life was much more free from 
cafe in consequence. The queen was as happy 
as possible, and spent a great deal of time in the 
beautiful garden among her favourite flowers* 
Soon a little princess was bom, and the Flowers 
having become aware of the event, determined to 
show their gratitude to the kind queen, by endow- 
ing her little daughter with every good quality 
they could think of. Accordingly the Kose, as their 
queen, held a council composed of those of her 
subjects whose virtues she deemed necessary for 
the princess to possess. For you must know that 
deep down in the calyx of every flower there 
dwells a little sprite, and each one has a different 
characteristic. Now that of the rose sprite is 
beauty, as every one knows. Some of the flowers 
suggested that the advice of the goddess Flora 
should be sought, as to the qualities with which 
they should endow the princess ; but the Eose, 
who is rather a spoilt beauty, from the unbounded 
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admiration she receives, rejected the idea with 
scorn, and said, " she was perfectly able to 
make the selection unassisted/' Drawing herself 
up proudly, she continued — 

" I will bestow upon her the valuable gift of 
beauty, which, independently of every other virtue, 
will cause her to be beloved by mortals/- 

" Some are as much beloved for their good 
qualities, as for their appearance, fair Eose,'^ re- 
marked the Mignonette reprovingly. 

" Of course you say so,'' returned the Eose ; 
" because you are so very ugly, and people some- 
times say they like your scent ; but" 

" Nay," interrupted the Mignonette warmly ; 
**am I not called the 'Frenchman's Darling;' 
does not that show how much I am appreciated ? " 

" Pshaw ! " laughed the Eose contemptuously, 
then added proudly, " can your title compete with 
mine-' the Eose of England ?'" 

After that the Mignonette made no farther re- 
mark, and the queen of the flowers proceeded 
with her choice. 

"The little princess must be amiable," she 
said ; " therefore, fair Jessamine, I enlist your ser- 
vices/' 
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Immediately from the pretty starlike Jessa- 
mine there sprang a tiny sprite with amiability 
imprinted on his countenance. Laying one hand 
on his heart, he knelt before the Rose, promising 
to obey her commands. " Innocent and cheerful 
must she be," continued the queen ; whereupon, 
with a merry hop, skip, and a jump, came a little 
white creature from out of the Daisy, and trilling 
a merry song, took up his place beside the Jessa- 
mine. " Truth and sincerity are necessary to her 
happiness." A beautiful Fern that was growing 
near, and whose roots reached to the bottom of a 
neighbouring well, suddenly drooped one of its 
leaves to the ground, and from it emerged a little 
green sprite, with deep serious eyes, who bowed 
gravely to the Eose. She then called upon the Blue 
Violet, and after some delay a little modest creature 
crept forth, and without raising her eyes, hid her- 
self among the others. The Forget-Me-Not for its 
fidelity, the Blue Bell for its gratitude, and the 
Hawthorn as the emblem of hope were next 
chosen by the Bose. By the time these pre- 
parations were completed it was evening, and 
the little sprites, headed by the representative of 
the Rose, marched in procession to the chamber 
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where the little princess was lying in a mother- 
of-pearl cradle, lined with the softest swan's 
down. The nurse who had charge of her was 
fast asleep, so the little creatures were not 
noticed, as one by one they crept up to where 
the tiny head with its soft golden hair was lying, 
and pressed their lips gently on the baby's eyes 
and mouth. She smiled in her sleep, but did not 
awake, and the sprites stole quietly away again, 
returning to their blossoms, by the pure and 
serene light of the stars. 

Next morning the queen, and all those who 
had seen the little princess the day before, were 
astonished at the change which had taken place 
in the night. From a little red and rather ugly 
baby, she had become as beautiful as an angel. 
Her large blue eyes could only be compared to 
the lapis-lazuli — a beautiful stone flashing a 
deep blue light — and her jet-black eyelashes were 
of an extraordinary length. Her complexion was 
pure as the * lily, while a lovely rosy colour 
mantled in her cheeks. No one had ever seen 
such a beautiful child, and every one was filled 
with admiration and wonder. Then 'she was so 
good, never cried, was always ready to go to 
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sleep, or to be dressed or washed, as the case 
might be. You can imagine how delighted the 
nurses were with such a baby, and how devoted 
the king and queen were to their gifted little 
daughter. 

The fame of her beauty and virtues extended 
far and near ; people would come from unheard- 
. of distances merely to catch a glimpse of the 
Princess Irene, for so she had been named. 
Among those who came were some of King 
Diamine's former subjects from Phasma. I must 
tell you that almost all those who had taken part 
against the king now repented bitterly of their 
foolish conduct. When once in possession of the 
kingdom, the usurpers neglected to fulfil any of 
the tempting promises with which they had lured 
the people's allegiance away from their rightful 
sovereign. All the good and just laws which he 
had made were abolished, and the inhabitants of 
Phasma, once so prosperous and peaceful, were 
now impoverished, discontented, and unhappy. 
What would they not have given to have had the 
good king to rule over them again ! But it was 
now too late. The sight of the little princess 
only made them bemoan their folly and ingrati- 
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tude more and more, as they thought what a 
future queen they had cast from them. And as 
the years went by their regret became stronger, 
for she grew more and more beautiful, and her 
virtues increasing in the same proportion, she 
really did appear very much like perfection. 
The Flowers thought so, at least all those who had 
had any share in her composition ; and the Rose 
especially looked upon her with the greatest 
pride, and thought — " Now, I have indeed repaid 
my debt of gratitude to the queen. What a per- 
fect creature the princess is ! The idea of it being 
necessary for me to consult the goddess Flora on 
any subject!" 

And thinking thus she held up her head 
proudly, and as the young Irene passed by with 
the queen, exclaiming — " Oh how I love the 
Eosel dear beautiful Eosel" she trembled 
with delight and gratified vanity. But as we 
all know, ** pride must have a fall," and that of 
the queen of the flowers was near at hand, for 
the princess was not perfection; there was one 
defect in her character which was almost enough 
to mar the effect of her numerous charms. 

The Eose, in choosing the qualities which 
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should adorn her, had overlooked one important 
virtue — that of industry ; and as time passed by and 
Irene grew older, the defect became more and more 
apparent, for she really was incorrigibly idle, and 
at six years of age did not even know her alphabet. 
It was in vain that her governesses tried by every 
means in their power to induce her to learn. 
Coaxing failed as completely as did scolding. 
And then how difficult it was to scold her I For 
no harsh words could ever make her cross, or 
extort an impatient word from her coral lips. 
She would look up into her governess's face, and 
with such a sweet smile implore her not to be 
angry, for she really would try and learn, that the 
next moment all displeasure had vanished before 
her innocence and winning ways. And she really 
did try and learn, but it was of no use — she 
couldn't fix her attention sufficiently. Perhaps 
while spelling over some tiresome words, a beauti- 
ful butterfly would alight on a flower outside the 
window. Unable to resist the temptation, the little 
princess would start up, and in another moment 
be chasing it from one bright blossom to another, 
until it had disappeared out of sight. Then she 
would return radiant to her books, kiss and coax 
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away all angry reproacliful looks and words, and 
promise to be more attentive for the future ; but, 
alas! the next moment, the same scene, or one 
somewhat similar, would be repeated. It really 
seemed as if she could not learn. 

You can imagine the deep grief this want of 
industry caused the king and queen. It seemed 
so sad to them that their little daughter, so good 
and loveable in every other respect, should be 
doomed to grow up a perfect dunce, and to lead 
the life of a butterfly, without benefiting either 
herself or others. For it was evident she had 
talents if she could only be induced to employ 
them. 

Ah ! you see the Hose had made a sad mistake 
in trusting so much to her own wisdom and refus- 
ing to benefit by the goddess Flora's advice. 

Perhaps she thought it was not necessary 
for princesses to be anything but beautiful and 
sweet-tempered. Had she lived in these days, 
and seen the excellent way in which our good 
queen brings up her children, she would have 
known better. For our young princesses, it is 
said, are taught everything useful, even down to 
cookery I 
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It was soon apparent to the Flowers that their 
queen had made a mistake, and although the Rose 
refused to believe it for a long time, she was at 
length forced to admit the truth. While Irene 
was very young her idleness was not of so much 
consequence ; but when she grew older, and still 
there were no signs of improvement, it really was 
very sad, and her poor mother was quite in de- 
spair, and in spite of her cheerful disposition the 
princess was not altogether happy, for she loved 
the queen most tenderly, and could not endure 
to grieve her. 

The Eose, who, notwithstanding her vanity, 
possessed a kind heart, was much grieved by the 
queen's distress. At first she threw the blame 
entirely on tjie shoulders of the little sprite who 
dwells in the Bee-orchis — the emblem of industry. 
" It is all his fault, '^ she grumbled; " why was he 
out of the way, I should like to know, when I was 
making my choice ; it is not likely I should re- 
member such an insignificant brown flower unless 
I saw it/' 

*' Come, come," said the Blue Borage, who is 
famed for his bluntness ; '' your majesty had much 
better confess yourself in the wrong at once, 
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than seek to throw the blame on innocent 
shoulders." 

" Your opinion was not asked," returned the 
Eose haughtily. 

The Scarlet Geranium crept up to oflFer con- 
solation, and the Moss Eosebud to advise confes- 
sion to the goddess Flora, at the same time came 
Venus's Looking-glass, and the sillj Columbine 
murmuring honied words of flattery and folly. 

What with one and the other the poor Eose 
was fairly puzzled how to act, when a new comer 
suddenly arrived who fortunately agreed with 
the Moss Eosebud; this was the sprite of the 
Water Lily, whose characteristic is eloquence. 
Venus's Looking-glass and the Columbine were 
fairly driven away by the force of his words, and 
before long the Eose was quite converted to his 
way of thinking, and had promised to seek the aid 
of the goddess Flora. 

Before she could change her mind the god- 
dess appeared in the midst of her children, and 
the queen of the Flowers trembled at the stem 
expression of her countenance. 

^^ Let this be a lesson for the future, foolish 
Rose," she said gravely. " Henceforth be not too 
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proud to seek advice, and trust not your own 
wisdom so entirely. Now leave the care of the 
princess to me." 

With these words the goddess vanished, and 
the Bose, ashamed and humbled, held down her 
head for the rest of the day. 

The little princess had been playing about in 
the garden,*'and, wearied with the heat, had lain 
down on the soft turf and fallen fast asleep. 
Near her resting-place grew several plants of the 
Bee-orchis. The industrious little sprites were 
all out working, but their friends, the real bees, 
were flitting about from flower to flower collect- 
ing honey. The monotony of their humming had 
helped to lull the princess to sleep, and a very 
pretty picture she made, lying on the emerald turf 
with her golden locks straying in all direc- 
tions. 

Before long the goddess Flora appeared, and 
as she stood watching the sleeping child, a tiny 
sprite, clad in dark-velvety brown and green, 
emerged from a fold in her robes, and at a gesture 
from the goddess tripped lightly up to the little 
princess, softly pressed his lips on hers, and then 
retired into one of the blossoms of the Bee-orchis. 
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And now the little Irene had a strange dream, 
and this was what she dreamed : — 



The Legend op the Bee-Orchis. 

Years and years ago, how long it matters not, 
there lived an ancient Queen Bee. She was the 
head of a colony of bees who had taken up their 
abode in the hollow of an old tree. As every one 
knows, bees are the most industrious of insects ; 
but it sometimes happens that among a great 
number there are a few inclined to be idle. And 
this was the case with three young bees belong- 
ing to the colony mentioned. Instead of imitating 
the good example set by those around them, they 
laughed at the idea of such hard work, and idled 
away their time from flower to flower, sipping 
the golden honey, but never collecting any to 
store in the silvery cells. It was in vain that 
many of the old bees, and at last the queen 
herself, remonstrated with them, and strove to 
show them the folly of their conduct. The silly 
young creatures would pay no attention, but, 
shaking their heads, flew off again to their plea- 
sures. At last the queen bee, .enraged at their 
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disobedience, threatened to turn them out of the 
hive. They had now, however, been so long 
idle, that even had they possessed the will, they 
would have lacked the power to work, and so this 
last threat was of no more avail than the former 
ones; and thus it came to pass that, one cold 
dreary day, the queen, provoked beyond all 
patience, commanded that they should be turned 
adrift. The young bees, who had secured a com- 
fortable comer in the hive in which to pass the 
winter, prayed for forgiveness, and entreated to 
be allowed to remain where they were, with many 
promises of future amendment. But no! their 
sovereign was inexorable, and they were cast out 
of their warm home, homeless into the cold world. 
There were but few flowers from which they could 
extract any honey, and full of misery, bemoaning 
their wretched fate, they flew to some brown and 
white stalks growing near, and settled on them. 
At that moment the goddess Flora chanced to 
pass by, and her attention was attracted by the 
insects hanging to the stems. " Ah," thought 
she, " into what a beautiful and curious flower 
could I convert them ; " and waving her wand 
before the bees could unfurl their wings and 
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fly away, she transformed them into blossoms. 
Poor little, idle, foolish creatures 1 This was 
their sad fate. "The sprite of industry must 
dwell in this new child of mine," said the goddess, 
*' for are not bees renowned for their industry?" 
She little knew that the three she had captured 
had been renowned for their idleness. And this 
was the origin of the Bee Flower, or Orchis, as it 
was afterwards called ; and from the industrious 
habits of the little sprites who dwelt therein it 
was ever a favourite with the real bees who 
loved to linger near its bright insect-seeming 
flowers. 

The princess started up from her slumbers, and 
gazed around in astonishment. " Have I been 
dreaming ?" thought she, as her eyes fell on the 
orchises, and she listened to the humming of 
the bees. " Oh, I must run and tell mama all 
about it." And away she went, and running into 
the queen's chamber, told her how she had fallen 
asleep among the flowers, and of her strange 
dream. " And oh, mama, I feel so diflferent,'' she 
exclaimed ; " I am sure I shall never be idle 
again!" 
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" All! how happy that would make me," replied 
her mother, kissing her fondly. " Try and keep 
to your resolution, my child." 

From that day the little princess was never 
again idle, but, greatly to her parents' delight, 
she was now as pleased as she had formerly been 
unwilling to learn; and so, .instead of leading 
the gay thoughtless life of a butterfly, she became 
more like a busy bee, gathering stores of learning, 
and grew up universally beloved and respected 
by young and old, rich and poor. 

And the Eose ? For a short time the goddess 
Flora's rebuke checked her pride and vanity, and 
she was dejected and humbled ; but the cunning 
flattery of some of her subjects, and the admira- 
tion of mortals, soon raised her up again to her 
former pinnacle of pride and self-esteem, and 
I am afraid she is now too old to learn the. lesson 
of meekness and humility, or that outward ap- 
pearances are not alone to be considered. 




STELLA, OR THE MAGIC PURSE. 

IfN the middle of one of those large 

f^^ forests which abound on the borders 

jf^^ of Fairyland, there lived a wood- 

^jt^V cutter and his wife, who were very 

poor indeed in this world's goods. 
The woman had been much better off before 
her marriage, and had rich relations somewhere 
or other, but they all cast her off when she mar- 
ried the poor woodcutter, and woold have nothing 
to say to her in her poverty. So now she was 
obliged to live in a miserable little cottage in a 
dreary wood, and to feed on black bread and 
potatoes, instead of the nice things to which she 
had been accustomed in former days. So time 
went on, and every day the poor woman became 
more and more discontented and unhappy. Her 
husband never having been accustomed to any 
more agreeable kind of life, and having his work to 
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occupy him, got througli his time very well ; he 
certainly would have been better pleased had his 
wife been more cheerful and contented, but being 
very good-natured and good-tempered himself, 
he tried to make the best of things, and only 
shrugged his shoulders when she began to 
whine and cry about the cruelty of her rich rela- 
tions. 

Poor as they had been, there came a time 
when they were poorer still, for a very severe 
winter set in, and even black bread became a 
luxury to the woodcutter and his wife. In the 
midst of all this distress, a little daughter was 
bom, and now the poor mother was twice as un- 
happy as before. 

*' How will it be possible to find food for this 
third mouth, when even two are so difficult to 
fill?" 

This was her constant cry, but her husband 
would reply — ^*' Never trouble about the tiny 
mouth ; time enough for that ; only be quiet and 
be thankful, and all will be well." 

But good advice is often easier to give than to 
follow, and however sensibly the woodcutter 
might talk, his words did not serve to fatten his 
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wife, who between fretting and scant of food 
wasted away until there was hardly any flesh left 
on her bones. Meanwhile the baby throve won- 
derfully — she grew so fat and pretty, and was 
such a merry little thing, always crowing and 
laughing, it quite rejoiced the father to hear such 
pleasant sounds in the formerly cheerless cottage 
on his return home from work. But the mother's 
heart remained as heavy as before, and her con- 
stant cry was — '* O that my child had never 
been bom 1 Now there's another to starve I " 

One day as she was sitting down among the 
trees, faint and weary from a long unsuccessful 
walk in search of food, moaning thus, the light 
gradually became rosy as at sunset, and looking 
up she saw standing before her a figure that 
seemed to be made of smiles and happiness, the 
sight of it seemed to drive all her cares away, and 
for the first time for many years she felt almost 
cheerful and happy. Good-nature, for it was that 
charming fairy who had appeared, spoke to her 
kindly of her cares and troubles, and taking the 
child in her arms, tossed, and danced it about, 
smiling at it all the time, until the child was nearly 
beside itself with delight. 
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" See/' said the Fairy, " how the little one 
takes to me. You are poor and unhappy at the 
thoughts of bringing her up in poverty. Your 
constant tears and complaints have so touched 
my heart that I have come to your aid. Give 
me the child, and she shall be surrounded with 
every pleasure and luxury, and shall never know 
a grief." 

The mother was overpowered with gratitude, 
and without a moment's hesitation allowed the 
Fairy to keep the infant, saying — " It shall be as 
you desire. With you she will be happy, but 
with us miserable and half-starved." 

* Before Good-nature had disappeared, a voice 
exclaimed — "Sister, beware and trust not your 
tender feelings too implicitly." 

"Ha, ha I sister Good-sense, is that you?" 
laughed Good-nature, as another Fairy, bearing 
a strong family resemblance to herself, smaller in 
figure, with a firm but kind expression of coun- 
tenance, glided in among the trees. " Why were 
you not here sooner if you wished me to act on 
your advice? You are too late now. Seel I 
have the baby already.'' 

" Oh, sister, sister," cried Good-sense, " Why 
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did you not wait ? Have you not yet learnt, that 
without my advice your actions, though always 
kindly meant, are very often most injudicious?" 

Then turning to the bewildered mother, she 
entreated her not to give her child away. " You 
think it will be for her happiness, but you are 
mistaken, it will be just the reverse. In my sis- 
ter^s cou^ she wiU have her own way in ever, 
thing, and in consequence will grow up discon- 
tented and miserable. Nothing will give her 
pleasure, whatever she cries for she will have, 
until everything will become valueless in her 
sight Oh, woman I Be warned in time. Keep 
your child, hope for the best, and all will be 
well." 

But the words of Good-sense made no impres- 
sion upon the woodcutter's wife. Good-nature's 
beaming face carried the day, and she made no 
effort to take the baby back. 

" Come, sister, you must yield with a good 
grace. This poor woman is too wise to refuse a 
good offer. You shall hold the child for a few 
moments if you like, while I help the mother to 
collect some firewood; she's not fit to do it 
alone." 
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Good-sense perceiving that the case was hope- 
less, abandoned further remonstrance. Taking 
the child eagerly, she lulled her to sleep in her 
arms, singing in soft soothing tones the follow- 
ing lines — 

" Sleep, baby ! sleep and rest 
Far from tiby mother^B breast ; 
Dream of a mother^s love, 
E'en as a little dove. 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

What are life's moments bright ? 
Transient as rainbow ligbt ; 
Sunbeams that shine on tears, 
Joy that soon disappears. 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

Ten years will pass away 
E'en as a faiiy day ; 
In dreams I will viat thee. 
Ever thy guardian be. 

Sleep, baby, sleep.** 

" What have yon done?" cried Good-nature, 
turning round in a fright ; but she was too late 
to avert the charm, and Good-sense, merely smil- 
ing in reply, placed the sleeping child in her arms 
again, and vanished from the scene. The little 
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baby would now sleep for ten years, and no art 
would be strong enough to break its slumber. 

" By this means alone," thought the Fairy, 
" can I avert the evil consequences which must 
result from a long course of self-indulgence and 
injudicious treatment. At ten years old she will 
be stronger to resist it" 

Good-nature soon followed her sister's ex- 
ample and disappeared, the rosy light faded from 
the sky, and the woodcutter's wife, scarcely know- 
ing whether she were awake or dreaming, found 
herself alone again — ^yes, quite alone now, for no 
little merry babe lay across her lap; she need 
have no fear now how to fill that tiny mouth, 
that consideration would never trouble her again. 
Weak and foolish as the poor woman was, willing 
as she had seemed to get rid of her child, she still 
could not help grieving for it, and would have 
given much to have held it again for one moment 
in her arms, or to have pressed another kiss on 
its little face. She tried, however, to put these 
thoughts from her, for by this time she knew that 
her baby was far away in the heart of Fairyland, 
never to return. Besides, she thought it a grand 
thing for her child to be brought up at Good- 
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nature's court ; she never could want for anything 
with such a kind mistress, and as for the tiresome 
words of that old croaker Good-sense, oh I they 
were not worth thinking about. But how about 
her husband's anger when he discovered what had 
happened in his absence ! She began to tremble 
at this thought, and of what she should say when 
he returned. She was not kept long in suspense, 
for very soon the good man came whistling along, 
and as soon as he had entered the cottage, called 
out joyfully, "Wife! wife! come here and see 
what a rare bit of good luck has befallen me/' 
The woodcutter held^ a large purse filled with 
gold in his hand, which, with a grin from ear to 
ear, he held up before his wife's face. 

" Gold I — what, real gold I Oh I where did 
you get it, husband?" she screamed, not knowing 
whether to be glad or sorry under the circum- 
stances. Then the woodcutter told her how, as 
he was walking home from his work, downhearted 
enough, thinking of his poverty and of his wife's 
unhappiness, he had seen an old woman lying 
on the ground uttering deep groans of distress. 
" Raising her from the ground, I inquired the 
cause of her grief. She told me she was starving, 
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and had not strength to get home to her cottage. 
I had a little milk and bread in my pocket, which 
I intended for our supper, but I determined to 
give the poor old creature my share, and go 
without. ' Here,' said I, * try and eat this bread 
and drink some of this milk. You are welcome 
enough to my share ; but I have a wife and child 
at home who have scarcely tasted food the whole 
day, so I cannot give it you all.' The poor woman 
seized the food eagerly, but she had no sooner 
tasted the milk than a wonderful change took 
place. Her face became quite young and bright, 
her figure perfectly straight, one by one her rags 
fell oflF, and before I could say a word, a beautiful 
fairy was before my eyes ! Too much astonished 
to speak, I could only stare and stare at her, until 
I thought my eyes would drop out of my head. 
' Ah ! good man,' she said, ' it was to prove your 
kindness of heart that I disguised myself as a 
poor old woman. You would have given me 
even your last morsel of food. Now, say how 
can 1 reward you ? ' ' Good Fairy,' I replied, ' I 
have a wife who, before she married me, was 
rich, and who is now in the deepest poverty. I 
would fain give her wealth again.' The Faiiy 
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then gave me this purse, which can never be 
emptied. So long as one piece of gold remains 
at the bottom, and the word Hokum-crokum- 
pokum is said, it will always fill of itself. So 
now, my dear wife, you need no longer fret about 
the future; we will pull down this cottage and 
build a beautiful house, and you and the little 
one shall be as happy as the day is long." 

But, instead of showing any signs of joy, his 
wife began to wring her hands and cry, as if her 
heart would break. 

*'Why, what's the matter now?" exclaimed 
the Woodcutter, fairly puzzled at her conduct ; 
" riches don't seem to please you any more than 
poverty did I '' 

"Oh I the child, the child," sobbed the 
woman. 

*' The child ? what, our child ? Has anything 
happened to her ? Tell me directly .'^ 

" Oh 1 oh I oh 1 youll be so angry, I can't tell 
you,'' she replied, between her sobs. 

The Woodcutter rushed into the next room, 
and the first thing that met his eyes was the little 
empty cradle. " You've sold the baby, you 
wicked woman," he shouted out to his wife. " My 
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little merry baby I Ob ! what do I care for the 
gold now. But I'll buy her back. Yes ; if I spend 
my whole life looking for her I" 

" You won't find her," cried the woman, ^' for 
I've not sold her. The Fairy Good-nature has 
taken her away. I thought she would starve here, 
and — and . . ." But the poor father did not 
stay to hear any more. Eushing out of the cottage 
in an agony of grief, he wandered about the forest 
all night long, and from that day became an un- 
happy man. 

He kept his promise and built a beautifdl 
house for his wife, but he would not live in it 
himself; the old cottage was not pulled down, 
and in this he continued to dwell, still keeping on 
his occupation as a woodcutter. Every day he 
would revisit the spot where the Fairy had ap- 
peared to him, hoping to see her again, but each 
time he was disappointed. 

His wife soon forgot her grief in all the no- 
velty of riches. She lived in her grand house, 
and had everything she wished for, health, wealth, 
and as much company as she desired, and for 
a time was perfectly happy. Here we will 

E 
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leave her for the present, and visit the Fairy Good- 
nature at her beautiful court. 

It was situated in some of the loveliest 
scenery in Fairyland, surrounded by blue and 
rosy mountains, at the foot of which lay golden 
meadows and streams of sparkling water. One 
portion of the spacious beautiful garden was en- 
tirely devoted to the Fairy Good-nature^s adopted 
children. Here they dwelt in natural bowers of 
roses and other flowers, provided with every pos- 
sible amusement, and every wish gratified as soon 
as uttered. " Oh ! how nice ! how happy they must 
have been," I hear a chorus of little voices ex- 
claim. Ah, well, I am not so sure that they were. 
They could have no true happiness in the indolent 
self-pleasing life they led. The Fairy could not 
deny them anything, and every day their wants 
and fancies increased more and morej they be- 
came tired of everything, and at last did not know 
what to wish for. The little Stella (for so the 
Fairy had christened the woodcutter's daughter) 
was not among them, we must look for her on a 
bank of soft mossy grass in a more retired part of 
the garden, where the night blooming Cereus, the 
pale evening Primrose, and the gay Poppy, grew 
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in peat luxuriance. In Fairyland time passes so 

quickly, that a year of ordinary time appears as a 

day there. It seemed only ten days since Good- 

nature had carried Stella off, but in reality it was 

ten years. Owing to the Fairy Good-sense's charm, 

she had been asleep ever since ; but the time had 

come for her to awake — a little maiden of ten 

years old. The Fairy had watched over her, 

visiting her from time to time, teaching her 

good and useful lessons in her dreams. And now 

those eyes which have been so long closed begin 

to open slowly ; the little head is raised from 

its soft pillow, and sitting upright, Stella looks 

around her in astonishment. " Where am I ? 

Why am I here ?" were the first words she uttered, 

but no answer came. Vague memories floated in 

her mind; the trees, the bright sky, the sweet 

singing of the birds, all seemed famUiar to her, 

and yet she could remember nothing definite. 

'* Who can I be ? why am I here ?" she again 

asked herself; but memory refused to come to her 

aid. A beautiful butterfly settled on a blossom 

close by, and, springing to her feet, the child ran 

towards it, exclaiming, "Tell me, tell me, you 

pretty thing, what I am called, and why I am 
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here ?** But the butterfly, who was a fine conceited 
lady, only shrugged her shoulders helplessly at 
the question, saying faintly, "How can I tell? 
Pray don't speak so loud. You make my poor 
head ache. I am made to be admired, not to be 
useful." 

The child sighed, and turning to some blue 
harebells, repeated her question. The flowers 
shook their heads, ringing out their answer in 
musical tones — " We don't know. We never saw 
you before ; but you are very pretty, so stay with 
us, stay with us." 

" No, no I" replied little Stella, " I must try 
and find out all about myself. I must not stay 
here. Farewell." 

And away she ran, until, attracted by the sound 
of talking and laughing, she found herself in that 
part of the garden which was devoted to the 
Fairy Good-nature's children. 

" A new sister, a new sister," they one and all 
exclaimed, gathering round her in delight. 

"Who am I, who am I?" still demanded 
Stella, first of one then of the other. 

" How can we tell ?" they answered laughing ; 
" come join in our games ;" and they began sing- 
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ing and dancing about, showing her all the pretty 
and curious things they possessed, until inter- 
rupted by the approach of their fairy mother. 
The children all ran up to her to kiss her hand, 
and wish her good morning. Stella alone held 
back. She was bewildered by all she had seen, 
and although attracted by Good-nature's pleasant 
countenance, had not courage to go near her. 

The fairy came to her, and, embracing the 
little girl kindly, welcomed her to her new home. 
" You are my child now," she said, '' and will be 
very happy here, I hope.^' 

"How did I come here?" asked the other 
timidly. The Fairy only smiled, saying, " Never 
mind, you need not trouble your head about that. 
You are my child, and must be very happy." 

And for three days (three years you know in 
reality) she was very nearly happy. She had no 
time to think ; everything was new to her ; her 
companions were kind and friendly ; her every 
wish was gratified. But still Stella felt that 
there was something wanting, and, becoming 
dissatisfied with her life, would often wander 
about the garden alone, absenting herself more 
and more from her companions, thinking of things 
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wliicli never troubled their heads. One day she 
suddenly found herself in a part quite new to 
her, where there was a beautiful blue lake sur- 
rounded by flowering shrubs, and blossoms of the 
most brilliant colours. A lovely white moss rose- 
bud attracted her eye, and stretching forth her 
hand she was about to gather it^ when a little soft 
voice exclaimed — 

" Don't take our child away. Please let her 
alone." 

Astonished beyond measure, Stella discovered 
that the voice proceeded from a full-blown rose, 
which, growing with another on one stem, was 
very near the rose-bud. 

"She is our only daughter now," continued 
the Eose,'' and we have had mch trouble, to rear 
her. I can't tell you how many we have lost all 
through those nasty little green insects, but this 
one has escaped wonderfully, and we really think 
she will live to expand into a rose." 

" Yes," said the father, speaking for the first 
time, and bowing gracefully to Stella. " If you 
would spare our daughter, madam, we shoidd in- 
deed be thankful. Pray excuse a father and 
mother's anxiety." 
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Mother— that word somehow seemed familiar 
to the little girl — surely she had heard it in her 
dreams. " Don't be afraid," she replied ; *' I 
will not hurt your pretty child. Please tell me 
what the word mother means? I feel as if I 
ought to know, and yet I don't;" 

" Poor little thing," cried the Eose tenderly, 
'* are you then an orpihan ? Have you never 
known a father or mother's love ? Has no one 
ever guarded over you, carefully and tenderly 
watching yoU day by day, and keeping away 
with unspeakable love everything that could 
harm or distress you? Has no one ever praised 
and kissed you when you were good, and chidden 
you tearfully and sorrowfully when naughty? 
Oh I little bright-eyed mortal, can it be that you 
have never known a father or mother's wonderful 
love?'' 

The Rose ceased, a faint blush in her white 
petals, and Stella, into whose heart the words 
had sank deeply, was weeping for the first time 
in her life. 

"Ahl" she cried, "don't cease speaking, 
dear Bose. Your words awake faint memories in 
my mind. Father and mother I Yes, yes, I feel 
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I had them once. I feel I have them still. Oh I 
how shall I find them ?" 

But this the Eose could not tell her, and the 
child moved sorrowfully away to seek her infor- 
mation elsewhere. None of the other flowers 
could help her. A flaunting young tulip laughed 
at her anxiety, telling her she might have his 
parents, and welcome, for he thought them great 
bores, always scolding and finding fault " about 
some rubbish or other," he grumbled ; " I've got 
as far away from them as ever I could. Eveiy- 
day I move on a little bit, and as they are 
stiflf with old age they cant come after me. 
Ha, ha I" 

" Take care, young fellow,*' said a middle-aged 
spinster Tulip, " you may want them some day, 
and be very sorry for having behaved so unduti- 
fully." 

" Pooh, pooh, you old scarecrow," replied the 
rude flower, " mind your own business. You can 
lecture your husband when you get one, but be 
good enough to leave me alone." 

" You're a bad, conceited flower," said Stella, 
" and I shan't stop near you any longer," and she 
hastened away. 
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On a green bank near at hand was a little 
goldfincli searching for food, and singing softly 
to himself at intervals. 

" Little bird, little bird," said the child, ap- 
proaching him, " what are you doing ?" 

" Looking for worms and insects for my poor 
old mother," replied the Goldfinch ; '^ she's very 
ill, and I take care of her/' 

" Ah ! have you a mother ?'* asked Stella. " I 
have one too, but she is so far away, and I don't 
know how to find her." And she began to cry. 

"Cheer up," chirped the little bird; "you 
mustn't despair. It won't do you any good to be 
downhearted. I very often feel so myself, but I 
cock up my little tail and begin to sing, and do 
all I can to drive the feeling away.'' 

" But why do you feel downhearted ?" asked' 
Stella. 

" Well, you see," he replied with some hesi- 
tion, " my poor mother is getting old, and she's 
very sick, and can't fly, or in fact leave the nest 
at all now, and it's very dull for her, and makes 
her a little — just a very little — cross now and then, 
you know, and sometimes it's rather hard to 
bear." 
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" But if you always find food for her, and 
nurse her kindly, why should she be cross ?" 

" Well, I don't know ; but sometimes I'm a 
stupid fellow, and can't find just what she likes, 
and of course it s very natural she should be angry 
with me when her worm or insect isn't to her 
taste. I think she'll be pleased to-day, though, 
for I've found ever so many nice things ; and now 
I must be going," he added hastily. " Good bye, 
dear little girl." 

" Good bye," said Stella; but she watched 
him fly away, and marking the bush he entered, 
crept softly up to it, and without making any 
noise, was in time to see her little Mend enter 
the nest, and to hear him say, as he put down 
one delicacy after another before his sick pa- 
rent — 

" Now, dear mother, I hope you'll make a 
nice dinner. Look what I ' ve brought you ! Here's 
a fat maggot, with such a black head, and an ant 
as hot as pepper, and " 

But the old goldfinch would not even lift up 
her head to look at the delicacies. She began to 
grumble and complain that her son had been so 
long away; her appetite was quite spoilt,; he 
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might have come home sooner when he knew 
how hungry she was. Of course he had been 
playing about with other good-for-nothing birds, 
and had forgotten all about his sick mother ; and 
so on. 

" I haven't even spoken to another bird/' cried 
Stella's little friend. " I'm very sorry I was so 
long ; but, indeed, I was only looking for some- 
thing nice for you. Dear, dear, how sorry I am. 
What a stupid fellow I must be 1" 

But not even then would the old mother 
begin to eat ; she still kept on grumble, grumble, 
until her poor little son could bear it no longer, 
and flying out of the nest he perched on the ground, 
and hiding his head under his wing, began to cry. 
Stella ran to him, and taking him up in her hand, 
tried to comfort him, telling him she had over- 
heard all that had passed, and knew what a good, 
patient little bird he was. 

" Ah! I won't be sad any more, thank you very 
much, you dear little girl. I'm a foolish little 
bird ; but I thought I had brought my poor mother 
something so nice, and that she would have been 
so pleased, and it was so hard when she said all 
those unkind things." And the goldfinch, though 
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he tried to look bright, couldn't help his eyes 
filling with tears again. 

" Why do you stay here?" said Stella; " I 
wouldn't if I were treated so badly." 

" Oh yes, you would," replied the bird. 
" Think how tenderly my mother reared me 
when I was young, how patiently she taught me 
to fly, and how carefully she kept me out of harm's 
way. Now it is my turn to take care of her. Do 
you think I should be happy amusing myself, and 
neglecting my poor old mother ? No, no, little 
girl, that wouldn't do at all." And taking an 
affectionate farewell of her, he flew back again to 
the nest. 

Stella felt very desolate when he had left 
her, and resolved to seek the Fairy Good-nature 
at once, and entreat her to tell her who she was, 
and whether she had any parents living to whom 
she might return. The Fairy was in her beau- 
tiful palace reclining on a couch of roses, listen- 
ing to tales of distress which a little sprite had 
brought from the outer world. 

" Ah ! " sighed Good-nature, " would that I 
could assist all these poor people. Somehow or 
other although my heart is so easily touched, 
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and I do all I can to grant people's wishes, I very 
seldom seem to make them really happy. Now 
there's my sister Good-sense, she often appears to 
me as hard-hearted as a stone, and laughs at 
things when I'm inclined to cry, yet for all that 
she seems to do more real good in the world than 
I, and to be more truly loved." 

Tears of vexation for one instant dimmed the 
Fairy's bright eyes. At this moment Stella craved 
admittance. *' What is it, my child?" asked the 
Fairy kindly, hastily dismissing the little sprite. 
Throwing herself at her feet, the child told her 
all she had seen and heard that day, begging 
Good-nature to tell her whether her parents were 
alive, and entreating to be allowed to return to 
them if they were so. 

" What I already dissatisfied with your life 
here?" inquired the Fairy, a shade of disap- 
pointment passing over her blooming face. 
" Have I not done all I could to make you 
happy?" 

" Ah, yes, dear Fairy, I have not a wish un- 
gratified ; still I cannot be happy here any longer, 
now that I know there are duties for me to per- 
form elsewhere. Don't think me ungrateful, but 
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let me go home again, let me return to my father 
and mother." 

" Listen, child ; your mother gave you to me 
when you were quite a baby, of her own free will. 
She was in great poverty at the time, but is now 
rich and quite happy without you." 

" But my father," cried Stella. 

" Ah, poor man I he perhaps is not so happy 
still. He must be accustomed to your absence 
by this time. Ah I stay here with me, my child ; 
you know not what cares and troubles may not 
await you at home. Here you are sure of a life 
of happiness." 

But the Fairy's words had no effect upon 
Stella ; she stiU implored permission to depart, 
and Good-nature was so touched by her tears 
and entreaties that she could not refuse it. 

'* Foolish child," she exclaimed, as much vexed 
as it was in her nature to be; "you know not 
what you ask for. You may meet with poverty, 
sickness, unMndness, and a thousand ills ; while 
here you would have everything you could wish." 
" But such a life would not please me," said the 
young girl. " Already am I tired of it. Poverty, 
sickness, even unkindness will be welcome, if by 
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sucli means I can win back mj mother's love, and 
cheer my father's heart." 

As she spoke there was a gentle flapping of 
wings, and the Fairy Good-sense arrived at the 
palace in her crystal car, drawn by four beautiful 
peacock butterflies. Embracing Stella tenderly, 
she said — 

" You will never repent your choice, my child. 
Trust yourself to me, for I have come to bear you 
home again." 

"Ah, sister ,'' cried Good-nature; "so you're 
determined to take the child from me. Well, well, 
I suppose you must have your way, but do not 
let W quite forget me." 

" Nay, sister, she would be ungrateful to do 
that," replied Good-sense ; and Stella, taking an 
affectionate farewell of her, thanked her again 
and again for all her kindness, and promised 
never to forget her. Then she seated herself in 
the car by the side of Good-sense, and away flew 
the butterflies with wonderful rapidity over the 
rosy mountains, over the hills and valleys, brooks, 
and rivers, until the boundary of Fairyland was 
passed. ' Then they slowly descended to the 
ground, and had no sooner touched it than the 
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crystal car changed into a mud-hut, the butter- 
flies into houseflies, and the Fairy Good-sense 
into a decrepid old woman. 

*'It was thus," she said, turning to Stella, 
" that 1 appeared to your father the day you were 
taken to my sister's court. Wishing to see if he 
had a kind heart, I personated an old woman 
starving. Though himself in want of food, he 
did not hesitate to give away even his last crust 
of bread and drop of milk to relieve another's 
wants. In order to discover whether riches 
would harden his heart, I gave him a magic 
purse. It was plain that he did not desire wealth 
for himself, for on hearing of the loss of his baby 
on his return home, he was so overcome with 
grief that from this day to that he has never 
taken a penny from the purse, and is as simple- 
minded as ever. Now I am about to make 
him a much more valuable present — ^his long-lost 
daughter." 

" And my poor mother ?'* faltered Stella. The 
Fairy's face wore a sorrowful expression as she 
replied — 

" So long as she retains the magic purse she 
must remain in ignorance of your return, Biches 
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have made ter proud and hard-hearted ; not 
until she can prefer poverty and the affection of 
her child and husband to riches without it, can I 
let you make yourself known to her." 

In vain Stella pleaded for her mother. The 
Fairy refused to listen, saying that the wood- 
cutter's wife must suffer somewhat for having so 
readily given away her child. 

'' You, Stella, shall try and touch her heart in 
different ways ; but until she willingly gives the 
last penny she possesses she must not kijtow who 
you are.^* 

The following day Stella saw her father, who, 
poor man, was nearly out of his wits with joy at 
her return. He could now look forward to some 
happy days before he died. The woodcutter had 
become an old man ; his life, for many years past, 
had not been a happy one ; he had seen but little 
of his wife, and every day they became more and 
more estranged. And I don't believe that she was 
really happy, notwithstanding all her pomp and 
grandeur. Often, very often, would she envy 
some fortunate mother with loving children round 
her, and remember that it was her own fault that 
she wasn't blessed in the same way. For although 
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at first a grand house, fine clothes, and plenty of 
money, filled her with delight and gratified her 
pride, after some time she began to get tired of 
them, and to find out that the possession of them 
alone could not make her happy. One day Stella, 
by the Fairy's orders, disguised herself as a poor 
girl, and with some baskets on her arm to sell, 
went and stood in front of her mother's house. 
The woodcutter's wife was looking out of the 
window for want of a better occupation, and 
beckoned her to come in and show her baskets. 
Stella entered with a beating heart, for she was 
about to speak to her mother — that mother for 
whom her heart had so long yearned. 

" Come hither, child, and let me look at your* 
baskets,*' said the woodcutter s wife, little know- 
ing to whom she was speaking. 

Stella trembled so she could hardly stand, and 
was so pale with agitation that her mother asked 
her what was the matter, and why she looked so 
miserable. 

" I have an old aunt at home," replied the 
child. '' We are in trouble, and I am trying to 
sell my baskets.'' 

The woodcutter's wife thought she meant that 
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they were poor, and bought one or two of the 
baskets. Taking her purse out of her pocket, she 
was about to pay Stella, when she perceived that 
she had only one piece of money remaining in if, 
and strange to say was unable to remember the 
magic words which must be said before the purse 
could fill again. 

" It will never do to give this away," thought 
she, and, turning to the child, said — 

" I haven't money enough to pay you to-day, 
but if you will come here again to-morrow, I will 
give it you." 

"Ah!'' pleaded Stella, "my poor old aunt 
will be so disappointed. I hoped to have taken 
her home some nice white bread and a little 
meat." 

"Well, I'm very sorry," said the other, "but 
I really have no more money in the house. You 
shall have it to-morrow.'' 

*' But there is one piece in your purse," Stella 
said timidly, " even that would be of use." 

Then the woodcutter's wife became very 
angry, and told her to go away immediately, and 
not to presume to dictate to her betters. Stella 
went home very sorrowful, but the Fairy tried to 
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cheer her up, telling her not to despair. In the 
course of the day a servant came from the grand 
house with a basket of provisions, which the 
woodcutter's wife had sent to the poor woman 
who was ill. Stella felt happier afterwards, for 
she thought her mother's heart must be softening, 
and that she would yet regain her love. I must 
tell you that although the hut in which they 
dwelt looked very wretched to ordinary eyes, it 
was in reality a beautiful palace, for the Fairy 
had enchanted it,, so that what appeared a 
miserable sanded floor was to them a beautiful 
velvet carpet. The truckle beds were in reality 
golden couches, and the wretched food they 
seemed ta eat was in reality composed of the 
greatest delicacies. The woodcutter spent a 
great deal of his time with his newly-found 
daughter, and became quite a changed man, so 
cheerful and happy. Meanwhile his wife was 
very wretched, for the words would not recur to 
her memory, and the purse remained empty. In 
her despair she sent for her husband, and begged 
him to try and remember them; but the good 
man had long since forgotten what they were, 
having ceased for years to trouble himself about 
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tlie purse. When Stella went the second time to 
beg to be paid for the baskets, her mother sent 
her away again with the excuse that she was ill. 
All day long she locked herself up in her room, 
trying to remember the words, but to no purpose, 
and next day she was quite ill with vexation. 

Her husband entreated her to bear the loss 
calmly, telling her he would work night and 
day for her, so that she should feel it as little 
as possible. His wife, however, could not make 
up her mind to resign so quietly all that she 
had so long enjoyed. It troubled her that she 
was unable to pay the little basket-girl, but she 
could not give away the last piece of money 
(although once or twice she was almost tempted 
to do so), and so lose all chance of refilling the 
purse. One by one her grand friends deserted 
her, her fine clothes and jewels were sold to pay 
her debts, and at last she consented to take up 
her abode in her husband's humble little cottage. 
The poor man did all he could to comfort her, 
but she did nothing but lament over the loss of 
her property all day long, and even her nights 
were passed in tears. The woodcutter at last 
went to the Fairy Good-sense in despair, and 
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rightly guessing that she had caused the magic 
words to slip from his wife's memory, implored 
her to allow them to return, as he was afraid she 
would lose her reason if she continued to grieve 
so violently. Stella joined in her father's request, 
but the Fairy would not grant it, and was on the 
point of repeating her refusal when the Fairy 
Good-nature suddenly appeared. 

" Sister," said she, " I was the first to cause 
this good man sorrow by carrying off his baby; let 
me now make amends by inducing you to grant 
his request. Come, you must not refuse me ; it is 
seldom that we act together, let us do so now." 

Then Good-sense allowed herself to be per- 
suaded, and said to the woodcutter, " On your 
return home, tell your wife to open the little 
covered basket she bought the other day; she will 
then remember the words." 

So he went home, and said to his wife, " What 
is this pretty little basket lying here ? Is there 
anything inside?'' 

The woman took it up, in a listless manner, 
and lifted the lid. What was her surprise when 
a little golden cock and hen, followed by a brood 
of tiny golden chickens, hopped out of it. " Hus- 
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band, husband, look, look !" she cried out. The 
cock and hen bowed gravely to each other, and 
began to dance a minuet. You should have seen 
how beautifully the hen pointed her toes; her 
curtseys were most gracefully performed, and the 
cock's bows most dignified. First they twirled 
on one leg, then on the other, keeping perfect time 
to the music, which was whistled by the little 
chickens, who were squatted on the ground gazing 
at their parents with admiring eyes. When the 
dance was over, the cock gave a gentle crow, and 
balancing on one claw placed the other foot on 
his heart, singing- 

** My lady fair, my lady fair, 

Waste not in vain those pearly tears ; 
The secret's in the snuff-box there, 
One little pinch the myst'ry dears. 

" Go, take one sniff, and you will see, 
As sure as cock-a-doodle-doo, 
The purse filled full as full can be. 
If not, then call me noodle — do !** 

With a cry of delight the woman ran to her 
husband's snuff-box, and took a large pinch. Oh, 
how she sneezed! a-tishew, a-tishew, a-tishew, 
ever so many times ; and at each sneeze one of 
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the magical words returned to her memory, and 
a piece of money hopped into the purse. As 
soon as she could see out of her eyes, she 
turned round to look for the little cock, but there 
were no signs of him ; he and his wife and family 
had vanished, and were never seen again. And 
now the woodcutter's wife went back to her 
grand house, and money being once more plentiful, 
her friends and rich relations were as aflFectionate 
and glad to see her as ever. But somehow they 
did not give her the same pleasure as heretofore. 
She could not help seeing that they only cared 
for her money, and she began to tire of them, 
and at last to wish for something better. One 
day, with these thoughts in her mind, she deter- 
mined to pay a visit to the little basket-girl, and 
taking with her some nice things for the poor sick 
aunt, walked up to the miserable-looking cottage. 
One of the enchanted flies on the window, seeino: 
her approach, called out to the Fairy — 

" Madam, madam, here comes the woodcutter's 
wife." 

Then the Fairy and Stella rejoiced, for they 
thought her heart must be softening. Good- 
sense was lying on one of the golden couches at 
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the time, and Stella was reading to her, but to 
the woodcutter's wife the couch appeared a 
miserable truckle bed, and the Fairy a half- 
starved wretched old woman. She stayed with 
her some time, talking kindly and gently, and 
taking much notice of Stella. Next day she 
came again, and when she went away, she 
thought to herself that perhaps the poor sick 
woman was more to be envied then she herself ; 
for the love and care of a young girl like Stella 
was after all of more value than all the riches in 
the world and the heartless friends they procured. 

Next time she came, she kissed Stella on the 
forehead, saying— 

" Ah, my child 1 your aunt is richer in your 
aflfection than I am with all my wealth. I once 
had a little child who would now be about your 
age. Would that I had never given her away 1 
Ah, if I had only had a little more patience, a 
little more faith I'' 

"Do you truly mean what you say?" asked 
the Fairy. " Would you really consent to be 
poor again if your child were restored to you T' 

" Yes, yes," replied the other ; ** for now my 
eyes are opened, and I know in what true happi- 
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ness consists. It cannot be bought with money, 
or bribed by fine clothes. It consists alone in 
doing that which is right, and in the affection of 
those we love." 

'' Look," said the Fairy, " there is a beggar 
passing the window ; if you mean what you say, 
empty the contents of your magic purse into his 
hand. I will then grant your wish." 

"Whatl you will restore me my child, the 
dear little one I gave to the Fairy Good-nature?" 
cried the woman. ^' How can you do this ?" 

'^ Never mind how," said the other, " only act 
as I tell you." 

Astonished and delighted beyond measure, 
but without a moment's hesitation, the wood- 
cutter's wife ran to the door, and calling to the 
beggar poured the whole of the money out of the 
purse into his hand, turned it inside out to see 
that not one piece remained, and then flung it 
away. 

"Mother, mother," cried a sweet voice, and 
turning round a wonderful sight met her eyes. 
There was no longer any miserable furniture, 
bare walls or truckle beds; she was in the in- 
terior of a splendid palace, and near her stood a 
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beautiful Fairy, and by her side knelt a young 

girl, with truth and love beaming in her starlike 

eyes, who called her — " Mother I '' 

^ * * * 

And were they always poor? and was the 
woodcutter's wife happy ? and did they go back 
to live with the woodcutter in his old cottage ? 
and what became of the Fairy and Stella? You 
shall hear. Stella and her father and mother did 
go back to the old cottage, and for some time 
lived there very happily. The Fairy Good-sense 
returned to her own dominions, but she promised 
Stella she would come and see her again some 
day. And so she did; and finding the wood- 
cutter's wife quite cured of her discontented 
spirit and love of riches, she again restored the 
magic purse, nor did she ever repent having done 
so, for instead of the money being wasted on fine 
clothes and useless luxuries, it was now chiefly 
bestowed on the poor and friendless ; and for miles 
and miles around, the woodcutter, and his wife 
and daughter, were universally beloved and 
respected- 
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1 GREAT many years ago, in the days 
^^ of Fairies and Giants, there lived an 
j aged Woodman. He was so old as 
] -to be nearly bent double ; the boys 
could have played at leap-frog with him, as he 
walked along. Not that they did so, I do not 
mean you to imagine such a thing ; for I am 
happy to say that the boys belonging to the 
village where the old "Woodman dwelt, were, on 
the whole, kind and good, and had been taught 
by their mothers to revere and respect old age. 
But, even had they been inclined to behave rudely, 
they would have found that the old man was not 
without a protector, who, if necessary, would 
have shed every drop of her blood in endeavour- 
ing to shield him. And this was the little girl 
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who walked by his side — ^who kept his tiny 
dwelling clean and neat, and who loved him with 
all the warmth of her yomig heart — the little Eye- 
bright. And yet she was not his own child, but 
his daughter by adoption only. No one in the vil- 
lage knew exactly how old Tristam had obtained 
possession of Eyebright. The story ran, that he 
had found her outside his cottage door one sum- 
mer morning, about twelve years before the time 
we speak of, and that she was supposed to have 
been deserted by her parents and cast adrift on 
the world. But there were two or three cunning 
ones in the village, who, whenever this story was 
mentioned, would look at one another, and nod 
their heads in a peculiar manner, as much as to 
say, "Ah, we know better than that!'' But no 
one could ever discover what they did know, and 
at last people began to think that they were only 
boasters, who in reality knew no better than the 
rest of the villagers. 

It was of little use questioning Old Tristam. 
All he would say was, that on opening his cot- 
tage-door one bright morning, something white 
just outside caught his eye, and this proved to 
be a little child, fast asleep, apparently about a 
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year old. His sister, who was then alive, took 
charge of the little girl, and from the time she 
could walk alone, Old Tristam was seldom seen 
without her. 

And now, I am sure, you must wish to know 
how she came to be called Eyebright. It was at 
first a great puzzle to know what name to give 
her. She was such a lovely baby, so diflferent 
from any that Old Tristam or his sister had 
ever seen, that the common names they were 
familiar with — such as Joan, Anna, or Alix — 
seemed quite unsuitable to this tiny creature, 
with her fairy-like appearance, bright golden 
hair, rosy cheeks, and deep blue eyes. The latter 
were of such wondrous beauty, that when for the 
first time they met old Tristam's glance, he fairly 
started back in amazement. " Sister,'^ said the 
old man, " I must go out into the fields, and be- 
think me of a name for this little creature." Out 
into the meadows he went, but no name could he 
think of which seemed applicable. 

At last, as he was returning in despair, a little 
tuft of white blossoms attracted his attention. 
He stooped to pluck them, and as he did so, ex- 
claimed, " After this lovely flower will I christen 
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her — Eyebright shall be her name 1 This flower, 
so pure and delicate, is a fitting emblem of the 
little babe who has been given to me in this un- 
expected manner." And so they called her Eye- 
bright ; and, as time passed on, and she grew up, 
every one acknowledged that the name was well 
chosen; for did not every eye brighten as she 
passed, and were not her own as clear as the 
unclouded sky ? 

Little reader, have you ever seen the plant 
called Eyebright ? It is a humble little flower, 
growing near to the ground. Look for it next 
summer, and examine it closely ; you cannot fail 
to notice its extreme loveliness. It was supposed 
in ancient times to be a remedy for blindness, and 
hence the name it bears, 

Eyebright was the smallest creature imagin- 
able. Her tiny white hands, with their rosy- 
tipped fingers, seemed only fit to lie in idleness 
on her lap ; yet, wonderful to relate, those hands 
did more work than many a larger pair in the 
village! Whose cottage was so neat as old 
Tristam's ? Whose dinner so tastefully cooked ? 
Whose garden so trim and gay ? Eyebright was 
responsible for all. Truly might the good people 
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of the village stare, and exclaim, ^^ Slie must be a 
faiiychildr' 

In the evenings, Eyebright would often read to 
the old Woodman, for, although ignorant himself, 
he had had her taught to read and write. Some- 
times her sweet voice would lull him to sleep, 
and then she would take up her work, which was 
always close at hand, and so employ the time, 
while he dozed in his arm-chair. 

It happened one cold night when they were 
sitting comfortably before the fire that a knock 
was heard at the door. Eyebright rose immedi- 
ately and opened it. 

It was very dark and the rain was falling fast. 
There was nothing to be seen, but suddenly some- 
thing white rushed past her, and turning round, 
what was her astonishment to behold a large 
white Bear drying his coat before the fire 1 The 
little girl, although dreadfully frightened, ran to 
protect the old man. To her astonishment, he 
did not seem the least alarmed. " Old Tristam,'' 
said the Bear, in tones gruff and harsh, "tell 
Eyebright to come to me." The poor little girl, 
trembling with fear, hid her head on the old 
man's shoulder, but he raised her, saying, "Go 
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my child, without fear, do as jou are hid I " She 
instantly approached the hear, trying to look 
holder than she felt. ^^ Bring a cloth, little girl, 
and wipe mj coat^'' said the animal. Ejehright 
oheyed, and when she had wiped his coat quite 
drj, he patted her gently, and said, " You have 
done well, Tristam, you have taught her ohedi- 
ence." 

Eyehright marvelled greatly at these words, 
hut did not open her lips. Her fear, however, of 
the hear was lessened. Then the animal rose, 
and catching sight of a little unfinished frock on 
the tahle, exclaimed, " To whom does this work 
helong?" Old Tristam replied, "Eyehright is 
making that frock for a poor little girl in the 
village/' The hear seemed greatly pleased, and 
said, " Thank you, Tristam, you have taught her 
charity.'' The rain had now ceased, and the 
hear was anxious to depart, hut the old wood- 
man hesged him to take some refreshment 
before l2™g the eottege. At . rign from 
him, Eyebright dU.ppe«^, returning to. few 
moment, with a traj, nicely wrred with tempt- 
ing food. Again the hear looked pleased, and 
exclaimed, " Your task has he^i well performed, 

M 
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Tristam; she is handj, qnick, and neat'* He 
then gently patted Eyebright with his shaggy 
paw, saying, "Yet another year must I leave 
you with your excellent protector: be faithful to 
him, love and revere him, and, above all, keep 
silence on what has occurred this night." The 
young girl raised her eyes to the bear's face, 
and said, "Your words shall not be forgotten." 
The bear then took his departure. " Help me to 
bed, my child," said Old Tristam ; " to-morrow, 
somewhat of this mystery shall be explained.'* 
So little Eyebright asked no questions, but helped 
the old man to his room, gave him his supper, 
and when she had seen him comfortably in bed, 
stole quietly dovtm stairs again, to finish the 
frock, the making of which had been interrupted 
by their extraordinary visitor. 

The next morning Eyebright rose early, and 
after all her household affairs were satisfactorily 
arranged, she prepared a nice breakfast for her 
old father (for so she always called Tristam), and 
then waited patiently, hoping he would perform 
his promise, and satisfy her curiosity. Old Tris- 
tam did not keep her long in suspense. 

" Come hither, my child, and listen to what I 
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am about to relate. You are now old enough to 
know somewhat of your history, for in a year's 
time, when you shall have attained the age of 
fourteen, a great change will commence in your 
life. You have been told that you were found 
outside the cottage door one summer morning. 
It is true you are my child by adoption only, but 
you came to me in a much more extraordinary 
manner than people imagine. One evening, just 
before going to bed, I was sitting with my old 
sister in this very room, when a rapping was 
heard at the door. *Come in,' I called out, 
thinking it was one of the neighbours. The door 
slowly opened, and to my amazement and horror, 
a large white bear walked in. My sister screamed 
aloud, and I started to my feet for the purpose of 
seizing my gun, which was close at hand, but my 
movements were aiTcsted by the words, ' Beware, 
Tristam,' which came from the bear's mouth. I 
remained powerless, from fear and astonishment. 
The animal continued, *I mean you no harm; 
cast away all fear, and listen to my story.* 

"Upon this I took courage, re-assured my 
frightened sister, and ventured to approach the 
huge animal. I then perceived that he held some- 
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thing in his paws. * Tristam/ said my strange 
visitor, * I must be brief, for my time is short ; in * 
reality, I am no bear, but a wealthy prince, con- 
demned to wear this disguise by a cruel sorcerer, 
into whose power I have fallen. By the aid of a 
good fairy, I have been enabled to visit you this 
evening, in order to leave my child in your charge. 
Good Tristam, I have heard of you, and I know 
that in your care she will be safe. Be faithful to 
your trust, and you shall not be unrewarded. In 
a few years time she may, if courageous and true, 
succeed in releasing her father. Bring her up as 
you would a child of your own. Farewell I ' So 
saying, he placed a little bundle in my arms, 
heaved a great sigh, and trotted out into the 
forest. I need scarcely say, my Eyebright, that 
you were that little bundle — ^you who have ever 
since been the joy and delight of my life. : Your 
father visited] us last night in the form of that 
white bear, at whom you were so much startled.'' 
" And was that my father ?'' exclaimed Eye- 
bright, the tears flowing dovsm her cheeks. " Oh I 
why did I not know it ? but ah ! '* she continued, 
throwing herself on the old man's breast, " how 
can I associate the name of father with any one 
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but you, who have ever been to me all that a 
kind and loving parent could be?" 

The old man kissed her fondly, and replied : 
** Amply have you repaid me for my care, but 
now we must talk of that real father, who lingers 
still under the spell of the wicked sorcerer Amog, 
from whose toils my brave Eyebright alone can 
deliver him/' " Neither my courage nor my 
strength shall fail," said the little girl, " but how 
is it to be accomplished?" " That I cannot tell," 
said the old woodman ; " a year must elapse 
before anything can be done ; during that time 
we may possibly have some further information." 

"And have I a mother?" demanded Eye- 
bright, anxiously. The old man shook his 
head. " No, she died soon a^ter you were bom.'' 
" But how did my father fall into the wicked 
Amog's power ?" " It was during the absence 
of the good fairy Sunbeam. Amog is alone 
as mighty as she, and he took advantage of her 
absence, to work ill to those she loved. Prince 
Armine became his victim. He changed him 
into the form of a white bear, and intended to 
take possession of his child. This calamity, how- 
ever, the fairy Sunbeam was able to avert ; and 
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it was Her influence which induced your father to 
leave you in my charge." 

" But,^' asked Eyebright, "how is it possible for 
a little creature like myself to contend against the 
mighty wicked Amog ?*' " Every fourteen years/' 
replied Old Tristam, "the great sorcerer is in 
danger of losing his power ; there is a way in 
which he can be conquered, but the great work 
can only be accomplished by one who is pure, 
true, and strong enough to resist the temptations 
and snares of the evil magician. In bringing you 
up, my Eyebright, I have had this end ever before 
my eyes, and in you I see the deliverer of your 
father ; and not only of him, but of all those other 
unfortunate beings who have been bewitched even 
longer than he hap« The task may be long and 
diflScult, but I feel sure you will triumph. The 
good fairy Sunbeam and her sisters will assist 
vou." 

" And if I should fail/' murmured Eyebright, 
"what will then happen?" Old Tristam replied 
in a grave voice, " Your father will die a white 
bear, the sorcerer's power will be increased four- 
fold, and you — ^you, Eyebright," he continued, 
speaking earnestly, ^* will have lived in vain, and 
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my white hairs will be brought with sorrow to the 
grave." " Naj''," said the young girl, with a look 
of determination, ^^that shall not happen; the 
sorcerer shall not triumph this time. If nothing 
else has hitherto proved strong enough to van- 
quish him, he shall find a daughter's love suffi- 
cient for the task." 

The year passed quickly by, and the time for 
Eyebrighfs trial had arrived. She had not mis- 
employed the past months. The thought of what 
she had to go through had been ever before her, 
and slie had tried to strengtht^n herself for the task 
in every way. Eyebright was regarded by the 
villagers almost with awe, a^ they watched her 
daily life. Ever ready to help those in distress, 
never flinching from the slightest duty, she was a 
pattern to the eldest as well as to the youngest 

Old Tristam's love for her increased fourfold. 
As the time for their separation approached, he 
became very unhappy. He concealed his sorrow, 
however, from Eyebright, for he was fearful lest 
her courage should fail her at the last. 

The night before her birthday, Eyebright 
dreamt that her father appeared to her, not in 
the form in which she had already seen him, but 
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Buch as she loved to picture him to herself, with 
a kind loving smile upon his face. She was 
suddenly awakened by a bright light, and starting 
up, beheld a form of the most exquisite loveliness 
standing by her side. The figure was clothed in 
a ganoL of Boft, yet sparUtog light, oyer which 
she wore a robe of sapphire. A coronet of stars 
encircled her head. 

" I am Starlight/' she said, in a silvery voice ; 
the youngest of the fairy Sunbeam's sisters, and 
am sent with Moonbeam to herald her approach/' 

As she spoke, a light cloud passed from the 
face of the moon, and another being, lovely as 
Starlight, brighter, yet not so sparkling, glided 
into Eyebright's chamber. She was dressed like 
her sister, but that, instead of a robe of sapphire, 
she wore a scarf of opal gracefully thrown over 
one shoulder. On her brow was a pale silvery 
crescent, proclaiming her the fairy Moonbeam. 
She did not speak, but stood gazing fondly and 
gently on the child. 

And now a brilliant dazzling light filled the 
little room. Eyebright hid her face, fearing to 
look upon it, and did not raise her eyes until a 
kind loving voice called to her — 
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" Eyebright, look up I The pure in heart need 
fear no light" 

It was the fairy Sunbeam who stood before 
her, and oh I how beautiful she was. Her dress 
was composed of sunbeams woven together, and 
over it was thrown a tunic of diamonds, sparkling 
with brilliant colours. From her shoulders hung 
a mantle of rubies, which cast a rosy glow on all 
objects behind her. The purest rays crowned her 
head, and in her hand was a crystal wand. Eye- 
bright gazed at her, wondering at her loveliness, 
yet feeling no fear, for joy and courage seemed to 
beam from her sunlit smile. 

'* Sweet Eyebright," said the Fairy, " we are 
come to bear you away. The time for your task 
of love has arrived. Rise and dress quickly, 
therefore, for we may not delay." 

" Your wishes shall be obeyed, great Fairy," 
said the young girl. "One farewell kiss to my 
old father, and I am ready to follow you.^' 

Eyebright and the fairy Sunbeam entered the 
old man's room. He was in a deep sleep, and the 
young girl was careful not to awaken him, wish- 
ing to spare him the pain of a parting scene. 

"He will not wake," said the Fairy, as she 
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waved her crystal wand over the bed. "Fear 
not to approach him/' 

As Eyebright with many tears kissed him 
fondly, the old man smiled in his sleep, and words 
of blessing fell from his lips. 

" No harm shall befall him, my child," said 
the Fairy, kindly. " He shall be well taken care of." 

They then rejoined the two other fairies, and 
on a path of light, shining with the most beautiful 
colours, Eyebright was transported into Fairy- 
land. The fairies led her through a most lovely 
garden belonging to Sunbeam's palace« Perpetual 
sunshine reigned therein, and the young girl was 
quite bewildered by the beauty of the flowers^ 
and the dazzling garments of the sprites and 
fairies, the happy occupants of this charming 
place. Broad flights of crystal steps led from 
one terrace to another, on each of which were 
fairies grouped as statues. The walks were paved 
with gems of various colours, here and there were 
fountains of alabaster, and birds of beautiful plu- 
mage were hovering o'er the sparkling water, 
singing songs of the sweetest melody. All seemed 
prepared to give her a kind reception. The bright 
crimson bells of the fuchsia waved merrily in the 
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air as she passed by, and the word " Welcome" 
seemed breathed by the roses, as she stooped to 
inhale their fragrance. Very soon she came to a 
group of her namesake flowers, growing in great 
luxuriance. It was a much finer sort than she 
had ever seen before, owing to the large amount 
of sunshine which it received. As Eyebright 
passed by, the fairy Starlight drew her attention 
to the flowers, and she saw that they had formed 
themselves into these words : — 

"sweet eyebright, we ark proud op you I" 
" Little sprites dwell in all the flowers of this 
garden I" said Starlight. "Those you have just 
passed (your namesakes) are inhabited by good 
little creatures, who are allowed to visit poor 
sufifering mortals, in order to alleviate their woes. 
They are never weary of doing good, and are the 
especial favourites of the fairy Sunbeam. Two of 
them will attend to Old Tristam, during your 
absence." " Ah I good little sprites, how I thank 
you," cried Eyebright; " bear with you my fondest 
love to my old father, and try to lessen his sorrow 
at my departure." 

They then entered the palace, which was one 
mass of gold and silver. The walls of the diflFerent 
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chambers were lined with rubies, pearls, and 
emeralds. The fairies conducted Eyebright to a 
beautiful apartment, where she was to rest for 
the night. 

The next morning, Sunbeam informed her that 
she was to set out on her travels that day. *' The 
sorcerer Amog is already aware that you are 
here," she continued, "and if there be further 
delay, our plans will be frustrated." " And how 
am I to conquer him?" asked Eyebright. "There 
is but one way," answered the Fairy. " The sor- 
cerer's power lies in his hands. You know that 
he is a giant, as well as a magician, and con- 
sequently his fingers are enormous. He has only 
ten enemies of whom he is in any fear, and their 

to each of which a little door is attached. I am 
the chief of those ten enemies. As long as he 
possesses his hands, he has the power of knowing 
where I move, and to a certain degree, what I am 
doing. With the loss of his hands, all power as 
a sorcerer would vanish. But he has little fear 
of ever being conquered, being well aware that the 
sword which alone can work him evil lies at the 
bottom of the ocean, protected by unknown and 
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fearful difficulties^ which can only be mastered 
by a young girl, pure, true, and strong enough to 
undertake the fearful task, for the sake of those 
she loves. It is this sword, Eyebright, that you 
must discover, and though a thousand difficulties 
may arise, and threaten to deter you, you must 
resolve to triumph over them all. King Thule, 
of the Coral Isles, is a kinsman of mine ; to his 
dominions you must find your way, and he will 
help you to discover the magical sword. This 
letter will be your passport" 

The young girl kissed the hem of the fairy's 
garment, and promised obedience. Her three 
friends each presented her with a gift. Sun- 
beam's was a crystal flask, containing essence of 
sunshine, two drops of which she was to take 
whenever she felt fatigued : Moonbeam gave her 
a pair of spectacles, which were to be used in 
case of any difficulty ; qpd Starlight presented her 
with a little box, which was only to be opened in 
case of the greatest disaster or distress. 

The three sisters then kissed her, and accom- 
panied her to the gate leading from the palace, 
where they bade her farewell. Here was a 
golden car, in the form of a nautiluS| drawn by 
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four dolphins. Eyebright stepped into it, away 
bounded her steeds, and soon the cold waters of 
the sea were closing over her ; yet, wonderful to 
relate, she was not in the least wet, neither did 
she feel any fear. Down, down, still lower and 
lower, went the car and the dolphins. At .last 
they stopped, and Eyebright jumped out. 

The dolphins waited to see her safely landed, 
and then disappeared, leaving the little girl alone 
at the bottom of the sea. And oh ! what a won* 
derful scene it was that met her eyesl Every- 
thing was perfectly still and quiet. Here and 
there were beautiful crystal cells, and mother- 
o'-pearl caves. Shells and stones of every colour 
lay scattered on all sides, as well as lovely sea- 
weeds of the brightest hues — pink, green, dazzling 
scarlet, orange, azure, and rose. Sometimes she 
walked in what appeared to be beautiful green 
meadows ; at other parts, nothing but high rocks 
were to be seen, and on these she observed dif- 
ferent varieties of sponge, some spread out into 
broad fans, others branching like trees ; some in 
the form of rain spouts, and others again divided 
into fingers like the human hand. The sight of 
the latter kind hastened her steps, and caused a 
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shudder to pass through her frame, as it brought 
to her mind the recollection of those gigantic 
hands on whose destruction she was bent. But it 
would take too long to describe all the wonders 
that Eyebright saw ; we must hasten with her to 
King Thule's court. 

After wandering on for a long time, she came 
to some high red and jvhite coral rocks. *^ This 
must be the court/' thought she. Soon a golden 
gate appeared in sight, guarded by a hideous 
gnome. **Tiny mortal, what is thy business at 
King Thule's court?" cried out the grim porter. 
Eyebright replied she had been sent by the fairjr 
Sunbeam, and that she desired to be taken into 
the king's presence. Upon this the ugly gnome 
opened the gate, and allowed the little girl to 
enter. Two other gnomes ran on, in front, to an- 
nounce her arrival to the king. He was reclin- 
ing on a coral bank, and his four young daughters 
(mermaids all) were singing him to sleep, fanning 
him with their tails at the same time. 

It was not a favourable moment for disturbing 
the monarch ; the gnomes were aware of this, and 
told Eyebright she must wait until his slumbers 
were over. But the fairies had warned her that 
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delays were dangerous, and she therefore im- 
plored the gnomes to awaken the king, as her 
business was of importance. But the ugly mon- 
sters only grinned, shaking their heads, and then 
burst out into hoarse gruff laughter, as they asked 
Eyebright where she had left her tail, and told 
her she was only fit to ride on the back of a 
nautilus! The young girl ran away from the 
rude creatures, and determined, if they would not 
help her, to awaken the sea-king herself. The 
mermaids were too much engaged with their 
singing and fanning to notice her; accordingly, 
she climbed up unseen behind the king's coral 
couch, and began to sing in a sweet tone. Her 
voice was so different to those of the mermaids, 
and had such a peculiar sound in it, that the sea- 
king, aroused by the unaccustomed tones, started 
up, and angrily enquired who was bold enough 
to disturb his slumbers ? 

Eyebright summoned up her courage, and fell 
on her knees before him. " Who has dared to 
admit this mortal ?'' roared the . King. The 
cowardly gnomes hastened away, at the furious 
sound of his voice, and the mermaids, alarmed, 
hid behind the coral rocks. " Great King," said 
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poor Eyebright, trembling with fear^ " the fairy- 
Sunbeam has sent me to you. Behold my pass- 
port!" and she held out the fairy's missive. 
All anger quickly passed from King Thule's 
countenance, as he read the letter. * " You are 
welcome, fair maiden," he exclaimed, gallantly 
assisting her to rise with one of his fishy paws. 
" I will give you all the information I can with 
regard to the magic sword; but, in order to obtain 
it, I must consult with one or two of my oldest 
councillors. In the meanwhile, you can rest on 
this couch, and my daughters shall bring you 
some refreshment.^' So saying, he conducted 
Eyebright to a bank blooming with all kinds of 
beautiful flowers; in reality, they were the sea 
anemones, which are the blossoms of the ocean. 
It was nice and soft, and the tired maiden gladly 
sank down upon it. 

Then the King called to his daughters, and 
one by one they crept out from their hiding 
place, and stood with their arms enlaced, gazing 
at Eyebright. Their father told them to bring 
her some refreshment, and soon she was drink- 
ing the most delicious nectar, served in beauti- 
ful shells of all colours of the rainbow. Eye- 
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bright thanked them, and wondered greatly at 
their long hair, and fishy tails. They, in their 
turn, were lost in admiration at her tiny hands 
and feet. At length, the old King returned from 
his consultation, looking very grave. "Little 
mortal," he exclaimed, " I have discovered where 
the enchanted sword lies, but it cannot be 
obtained without great peril and fatigue." " Of 
that I am aware,'* answered the young girl, rising 
from her flowery couch, "and am prepared to 
face both; therefore, good King, let me depart 
quickly, for delay is dangerous." 

King Thule replied, " The sword is concealed 
far far away from these Coral Isles, in a cave, the 
entrance of which is guarded by some of the 
most fearful monsters of the deep. The way to 
it is long and dangerous, and Amog will have a 
thousand snares prepared for your destruction. 
Your journey here has already been depicted on 
the nail of his thumb, and in like manner will 
he become aware of all your movements. How- 
ever, I will make you a present, which will help 
to defeat his projects. " Come hither, my 
daughter," he continued, calling his eldest bom 
to him. " Lift up your tail ; for the sake of this 
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beautiful child of earth, you must consent to have 
one of the scales pulled ouf 

The poor little mermaid uttered a sharp cry 
of pain, as her father, without further ceremony, 
plucked out a shining scale, but she begged Eye- 
bright not to distress herself, as she did not mind 
bearing a little pain for her sake. " This scale," 
said the Kittg, letting his daughter's tail fall with 
a heavy flop, " will always afford you light in the 
darkest places. Be careful of it, as it will prove 
of great use.'' Eyebright thanked the kind old 
monarch with all her heart, kissed the four 
mermaids, and then prepared to quit ^the Coral 
Isles. 

The same gnomes who had admitted her, 
opened the gates for her departure; but now 
their behaviour was very different. They did 
not dare to teaze or mock one whom their King 
had treated with so much respect. Eyebright 
had not proceeded far on her way before she 
came to two roads : one was bright and pleasant, 
the other looked dark and dreary. She was 
puzzled which to take. 

While she was hesitating, the one path be- 
came even brighter and brighter ; she could see 
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caves of crystal shining in the distance, coral 
banks, and arches composed of precious stones. 
The other road seemed to become darker and 
more dreary, and she fancied she could see dusky 
forms flitting about in the dim light. Which 
way to take she knew not, when suddenly she 
remembered the pair of spectacles given her by 
Moonbeam, to be used in any difficulty. And 
now, by their aid, she observed what had before 
escaped her notice — ^namely, the words " Beware, 
Eyebrightl" written in shining light, at the en- 
trance of the bright road. Still she hesitated, 
looking long and earnestly down the other path, 
where she perceived the words, " Come hither!" 
This warning decided her on rejecting the tempt- 
ing bright path, and on entering the dark one. 

As she did so, a voice whispered in her ear, 
*' You are right," and she felt her choice was a 
wise one. It was so, for the bright path was but 
a snare prepared for her by the wicked Amog, 
and would have led her to destruction. As she 
walked along, all kinds of creatures rustled 
against her, and every now and then something 
cold and slimy met her hand. She took out the 
scale, and behold! light shone upon the path. 
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Then she could see that hideous animals were on 
all sides of her. 

Sometimes she came upon yawning caverns 
and frightful precipices, so that without the light 
she must inevitably have been destroyed, and 
even with it, the perils were very great. Still 
she held on her way bravely, trusting for success. 
Sometimes she felt something catch hold of her, 
and try to drag her backwards ; but exerting all 
her strength, she struggled on ; the thought that 
if she failed, her poor father would languish for 
ever as a white bear, renewing her courage, and 
giving her fresh powers of endurance. But Eye- 
bright had begun to feel dreadfully fatigued, 
when to her great joy she suddenly emerged from 
the dark and dreary path into a beautiful crystal 
hall, where all was light and brightness. Here 
she felt she might rest for a short time, and taking 
out the little flask given to her by the fairy Sun- 
beam, she swallowed two drops. In a moment, 
all her fatigue was gone : and with new strength 
and life, she at once hastened to pursue her 
journey. 

After passing safely through many dangers, 
only avoided by her invincible courage and strong 
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determination not to be led away by any tempta- 
tions of the wicked sorcerer, she at last reached 
the entrance to the grotto, where the enchanted 
sword lay. And, ohl what a terrible sight 
appeared in view! The entrance was guarded 
by numbers of fearful looking monsters. It 
almost took away poor Eyebright's breath even 
to look at them, which she did unperceived from 
behind a rock. 

There was an enormous sea-serpent lying just 
in front, yards and yards in length ; the mere flap 
of his tail would have killed any mortal. On his 
right, was a hideous shark, at least sixty feet 
long. An immense whale occupied the left side. 
Behind, were innumerable other monsters; but 
the three I have described were the most terrible. 
Poor Eyebright I how could she overcome such 
powerful enemies ? The shark's large glistening 
teeth seemed impatient for their prey, and his 
cold cruel green eyes gleamed with a hungry 
expression, which made the poor little girl 
shudder. 

Whilst considering how she could face this 
new danger, she happened to cast her eyes to the 
ground, and there beheld a poor little fish en- 
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tangled in some seaweed, from wliicli lie was in 
vain endeavouring to free himself. Although full 
of her own sorrows, Eyebright was still ready to 
feel for others ; even a poor little fish was not 
beneath her sympathy. Stooping down, she dis- 
entangled him, exclaiming at the same time, 
" Now, little fish, you are free : would that I could 
be delivered from my troubles so easily." 

To her surprise, a tiny voice replied, '' Sweet 
maiden, I am grateful to you for having saved 
me from destruction, and would fain be of some 
service in return." " Ah ! little fish," said Eye- 
bright, smiling mournfully, " you are too small 
to help me ; my enemies are gigantic, and would 
destroy you almost at a glance." '' Be not so dis- 
trustful of my powers," answered the fish ; " let me 
know your difficulty, perhaps I can aid you." 
" Well then," she replied, " I am trying to get 
possession of the enchanted sword which lies in 
yonder grotto, and know not how to gain admit- 
tance. Ah 1 I was right, you cannot help me," 
she continued, as the fish kept silence. " I do 
not know that," said the latter ; " you could not 
have asked my aid in a more difficult matter, but 
still I do not despair. Can you sew, and cook, 
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and sing ? " " Yes," answered Eyebright, " I can 
do all three;' " Then," said the fish, " I think I 
can promise you a safe and even joyful welcome 
from the terrible monsters at the gata" " Oh ! 
you clever little fish," cried the young girl, " tell 
me your plan." 

" You must know, then," answered the fish, 
" that these monsters are the most helpless crea- 
tures in existence, and, at the same time, the 
most exacting. They can do nothing for them- 
selves, and I am aware that they are now in want 
of a servant. They have had several before, all 
mermaids, but one could not cook well, and the 
other did not sew nicely, and a third was as 
hoarse as a raven. So that in time they all fell 
victims to the shark's anger." " Do you mean 
that he devoured them ? '' interrupted Eyebright. 
" Well 1 it was something of the kind,'' admitted 
her little friend ; " but," he added gallantly, 
" you could not fail to please. Fear not, sweet 
tiny mortal, even the shark's fierce nature must 
melt at so much loveliness." Eyebright smiled 
and blushed, as the little fish poured out these 
compliments ; them, thanking him warmly, she 
begged he would at once conduct her to the 
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entrance of the grotto. Summoning up all her 
courage, she stepped from behind the rock, and 
followed her guide to the gate. Bearing himself 
gracefully on the tip of his tail, the little fish 
addressed himself to the sea-serpent, saying he 
wished to speak to him on a matter of importance. 
" Insignificant atom," hissed the serpent, " how 
darest thou to venture here, and what is that 
figure behind thee?" "Ha, ha!'' snapped the 
shark, " I am hungry, and she has a dainty look." 
The whale was about to utter some equally un- 
pleasant remark, when the little fish exclaimed, 
in a loud tone of indignation, *' Ungrateful 
monsters, are you not in want of a servant ? I 
have brought you one, and is this the way you 
receive me ? " 

" Can she cook, can she sew, can she sing ? " 
cried out the three monsters in chorus. The 
fish replied in the affirmative. "Come hither, 
maiden ! " called out the serpent, uncoiling him- 
self. Eyebright obeyed the summons, almost 
paralysed with fear and horror. The fish, with 
a friendly wink of his eye, hastened away as fast 
as he could. The three monsters then com- 
manded Eyebright to prepare their dinners in the 
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best Frencli fashion. They told her she would 
find all the materials in the kitchen, and, calling 
to a gigantic cuttle-fish, desired him to show her 
the way. 

This new creature was almost as terrible to 
behold as the others. He had immense ugly 
staring eyes, a body twelve feet across, and ten 
legs, like water-snakes, each six and thirty feet 
long. These he was continually waving above 
his head, and poor Eyebright fancied every 
moment that she must be caught by one of them. 
At last, they reached the kitchen, where, with a 
fiendish grin, the cuttle-fish left her. And now 
the difl&culty was how to perform her task, for 
she had never before cooked French dishes. 
Thinking was of little use, and in despair she 
sat down almost hopeless, when suddenly the 
remembrance of the fairy Starlight's gift recurred 
to her mind. This surely must be the time to 
open it. Accordingly, she did so, and oh I won- 
der of wonders I who is this trim little man who 
hops out so merrily, and makes her a low bow, 
lifting his paper cap from his head at the same 
time ? It is no other than a French cook ! 
Speedily he sets about his work ; no word he 
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utters, but soon a beautiful dinner is prepared, 
more fit for a king than for the ugly monsters 
for whom it is intended I 

But he barely completed his task in time- 
Already, Eyebright could hear the angry hissing 
of the terrible serpent ; already was the voracious 
shark grinding his teeth. Instinctively she knew 
they were impatient for their dinner, and thank- 
ing the little cook with all her heart, she has- 
tened away to satisfy her grim masters' appe- 
tites. They certainly were rather impatient at 
having been kept waiting, but every shadow of 
displeasure vanished from their countenances as 
they devoured their food. Never had they tasted 
anything so good before. They were delighted 
with this proof of their new attendant's talent, 
and in consequence were very gracious to her. 
When it was evening, they desired Eyebright to 
sing them to sleep, and she sang so beautifully 
that soon they all slumbered. Not so their poor 
little servant. Her fear of the monsters was too 
great to allow her to close her eyes. Every now 
and then she fancied she could see the staring 
eyes of the dreadful cuttle-fish glimmering in the 
darkness, and she shuddered with terror. It 
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seemed hopeless to think of obtaining the en- 
chanted sword, while it was surrounded by these 
hideous creatures. However, she determined to 
do her utmost to release her poor father, even 
should she be destroyed in the attempt. 

The next morning her masters informed her 
they were in want of new garments, which must 
be made before the evening, as they had to attend 
the wedding of a beautiful mermaid the following 
day. Eyebright asked for the materials. To her 
dismay they pointed to heaps of diflferent coloured 
seaweeds, out of which the dresses were to be 
manufactured. Eyebright tried to sew the sea- 
weeds together, but it was no use; she could 
make nothing of them. She again thought of 
her little box, and wondered whether the Fairy 
meant to help her more than once. Her mind 
was soon relieved, for on examination she saw 
the words "every time" shining upon it: she 
opened it, and a hundred little elves jumped out, 
and were soon busily employed weaving seaweed 
dresses. They made a most gorgeous affair for 
the sea-serpent; it was hundreds of yards in 
length, and chiefly composed of green and bright 
red seaweed. 
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It was fortunate that the cuttle-fish was not 
invited to the wedding, for how difficult it would 
have been to have fitted his ten legs properly 1 
But Eyebright would have been only too thank- 
ful if he had gone. Her heart sank when she 
found that he was to be left at home to guard 
the treasures contained in the grotto. However, 
she resolved to make use of all her wit and 
courage, as she knew that this opportunity of 
obtaining possession of the sword must not be 
lost. 

The monsters were much pleased with their 
dresses. Eyebright had to attire them, and was 
so rejoiced when the serpent was safely in his ! 
She thought he never would come to an end, as 
yard after yard of cold slimy coil slipped 
through her fingers. But at length he was but- 
toned up to the throat, and the shark and whale 
then claimed her services. The former, although 
such a hideous old creature, was yet a great 
dandy, and kept poor Eyebright a long time 
arranging his dress ; every moment she expected 
to feel his teeth in her arm or body, and in truth, 
the shark thought secretly he had never seen a 
more dainty morsel, and was longing to scrunch 
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her up. But just then she was too useful, and 
he knew that the whale and sea-serpent would 
never consent to lose such a clever attendant. 
Having told Eyebright to have a nice supper 
prepared for them, and each having mounted a 
huge sea-horse, they at last departed to grace 
the mermaid's wedding feast. 

And now the old proverb, " When the cat's 
away the mice will play'' was illustrated. No 
sooner were the three grim guardians of the gate 
out of sight, than all the inferior monsters has- 
tened away on their own pleasures, leaving the 
terrific cuttle-fish sole monarch of the place. 
To Eyebright' s intense horror^ the monster ap- 
peared to have taken a great fancy to hen 

Fantastically waving his legs, he approached, 
and with a grin meant to be captivating, but 
which only made him more frightful than ever, 
he begged Eyebright to honour him with her com- 
pany for a walk. '* I will shew you, fair maiden, 
all the wonders of the grotto, if you will deign to 
take me as a guide." The young girl having 
accepted his oflfer, the cuttle-fish fetched a huge 
bunch of golden keys, and proceeded to show her 
the way. He first unlocked the gate of a large 
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cavern, which he informed Eyebright contained 
the richest treasures of the ocean. On looking 
down she could see precious stones, starry gems, 
and various other treasures dazzling to behold. 
Many other caverns did he shew her — some filled 
with the most beautiful pearls, others gleaming 
with gold and silver. Suddenly he stopped at 
the entrance of a very large cave, and bade her 
look down. 

Eyebright obeyed, but sickened with horror 
at the sight. " What I" exclaimed the cuttle-fish, 
grinning hideously, " are you not pleased to see 
your own fellow-creatures? In this cave we 
deposit all the dead bodies which come to the 
bottom of the sea. When any large ship is 
wrecked, we get numbers. Most of them are 
devoured by the shark; but those he does not 
fancy are thrown into this cave.'' "Oh I good 
fish," said Eyebright, shuddering, " take me away 
from this horrible place. Have you not any 
prettier treasures to show me?'' The cuttle-fish 
hesitated for a moment or two, but he could not 
resist Eyebright's pleading eyes, and at last 
admitted that there was one other treasure more 
precious even than those he had shown her, but 
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it was kept locked up, and the old shark always 
took charge of the key. 

" He may have left it behind him/' suggested 
Eyebright ; " it would surely be too heavy to 
carry to a wedding ?" " You are very clever, 
lovely maiden/' said her guide, " but it is more 
than my life is worth to touch anything belonging 
to the shark. Were he to discover it, I should 
immediately become an inmate of the cavern at 
which you were so much horrified." 

Eyebright thought it would be the right place 
for him, but she kept her thoughts to herself, and 
continued her entreaties that he would try and 
obtain the key. " Why are you so anxious about 
it?" suddenly inquired the cuttle-fish, staring 

« 

into her face. The young girl trembled, lest she 
should have aroused his suspicions. "Did you 
not tell me what a wonderful treasure was con- 
tained therein?" she answered. " Of course, if you 
will not take a little trouble to please me, I must 
be content not to see it ; but I really thought, Mr. 
Cuttle-fish, that you were too good-natured to dis- 
appoint me. I cook you such nice dinners, and 
sing you so sweetly to sleep, and yet you will not 
grant me this trifling request.'* The cuttle-fish 
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was quite overcome by this pathetic appeal, and 
falling on one of his numerous knees, exclaimed, 
" Oh, most lovely of mortals ! my heart is en- 
tirely yours, and I can refuse you nothing. But 
if I consent to show you the enchanted sword 
(for that is the treasure I alluded to), you must 
promise to marry me, and never desire to see the 
earth again." . . 

^' Marry you?" shrieked out poor Eyebright, 
" Oh, no, no I a thousand times no ! " " And why 
not. Madam ?" roared her infuriated suitor, rising 
from his lowly postm^e ; " I say you sJiall marry 
me, or," he added slowly, " it will be the worse 
for you/' Eyebright felt that her only chance 
was to appease his anger : accordingly, she said, 
" Oh ! be not angry, noble cuttle-fish, I implore 
you I T was only taken by surprise at your desire 
of marrying such a poor little creature, not fit to 
be your wife. I was afraid that, with your ten 
legs, you would deem a mortal . with only two 
beneath your notice." This speech somewhat 
mollified the monster's anger, " It is no doubt a 
condescension," he replied loftily ; " two legs are 
but a poor allowance, but your golden hair and 
blue eyes in a measure supply the deficiency, 
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and your cooking and singing are not bad." 
" Then you will forgive me, and show me the 
enchanted sword?" timidly asked the young girl. 

The cuttle-fish at last consented to search for 
the key. As Eyebright had imagined, the old 
shark had left it behind. And now how her heart 
bfeat as the cave was unlocked, and the wonderful 
sword lay glittering in her sight! Her object 
here was to distract the creature's attention. 
*'What is that!" she cried, starting back and 
pointing to a dark corner of the cavern. " Fear 
not, lovely maiden," said her ugly guide; '^ am I 
not here to protect you?" "Oh! but I am so 
frightened, there is something moving in that 
comer, do look and see ?" she continued, gazing 
appealingly into the fish's faca 

Off went the latter to ascertain the cause of 
his lady-love's fear, and, without a moment's 
delay, Eyebright seized the precious sword, and 
was darting out of the cave, when the cuttle-fish 
suddenly turned round, and perceived what was 
taking place. With a yell of fury, he rushed 
towards the door, and before she could escape, 
contrived to throw two of his legs round her 
body, exclaiming, " Perfidious mortal I for this 
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treachery you shall die I" Eyebright screamed 
aloud, and struggled hard to free herself : grasp- 
ing the sword tightly with both hands she struck 
with so much force at the detestable creature's 
legs, that with a howl of pain he loosened his 
grasp. In the twinkling of an eye, Eyebright 
darted out of the cave, locking the door on the 
outside. Who can describe the rage of the baffled 
cuttle-fish, at finding himself thus entrapped? 
With repeated yells of pain and fury, he threw 
himself against the door, bellowing and scream- 
ing with all his might. But it was of no avail, 
there was no one near to render him any assist- 
ance ; and the noise he made only served to 
increase the speed with which Eyebright was 
hastening away with her precious prize. 

On, on she ran, never stopping for one single 
moment; footsore and weary, she still rati on, 
until she arrived at the spot where the dolphins 
had left her. Here she sank down, overcome 
with fatigue. One drop of sunshine, however, 
soon restored her strength. There were no 
dolphins now to take her back to earth, and in 
despair she sat down not knowing what to do. 
Alas 1 her troubles were not yet ended. To her 
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intense horror and amazement, she saw two im- 
mense hands approach her. Soon she felt the 
sword was being slowly but surely drawn from 
her grasp. Eyebright tightened her hold with 
both hands, regardless of the cuts and wounds 
she was receiving. At the same time she heard 
the fairy Sunbeam's voice exclaim in her ear, 
" Hold fast, or all will be lost \" The critical 
moment of his power had arrived. It had already 
been much weakened by Eyebright's success, and 
could not hold out much longer. 

Some such thought as this passed through her 
mind, renewing her strength and courage. She 
cried aloud, " Wicked sorcerer, I know these hands 
are yours, but never will I give up the sword I " A 
mocking laugh was all the response ; the gigantic 
hands redoubled their grasp, and a dreadful 
struggle ensued. At last, just as she felt her 
strength failing, and her hands incapable of re- 
taining their hold, a cry of baffled rage resounded 
through the deep, the gigantic hands fell powerless, 
and a voice exclaimed, "Brave Eyebright, you 
have conquered ; the sorcerer Amog's power is for 
ever gone!^' As Eyebright fell exhausted to the 
ground, the fairy Sunbeam suddenly appeared 
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in her car, drawn by dolphins. Placing the child 
in it, she conveyed her to the palace of Sun- 
shine. 

And now, very little remains to be told. Any 
one learned in fairy lore can imagine how, when 
the sorcerer's spell was broken, the Prince was 
quickly transformed from a white bear to his 
original foi-m, and how warmly he embraced his 
brave little daughter who had delivered him. 
You can all fancy his return to his dominions, 
and how Eyebright was worshipped and extolled, 
and how eventually she married a good prince, 
and reigned in a kingdom of her own. 

You can also imagine the joy of all those poor 
wretched creatures who were at length released 
from Amog's toils. All this is easy to picture to 
yourselves ; but can you imagine the happiness of 
old Tristam when at length he again clasped his 
beloved Eyebright to his heart ? Ah ! no one 
can fathom the depth of his joy who has not loved 
any one as he loved his little adopted daughter I 
*' And was he compelled to be separated from her, 
because she was now a princess?" I think I 
hear my little readers exclaim. No indeed I Had 
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that been the case, there would have been but 
little happiness for our loving Eyebright. 

She took old Tristam with her to her father's 
palace, and, until the day of his death, no one 
was allowed to attend to him but herself. He was 
ever treated with the greatest aflfection and esteem 
by the prince, who felt that his present happiness 
was entirely owing to the careful training the 
good old man had bestowed on the little girl. I 
must now tell you that Eyebright's real name 
was Sirenia. She had been so named before her 
father became Amog's victim. He had, however, 
omitted to tell old Tristam this fistct. But the 
simple pretty name the old woodman had bestowed 
upon her was acknowledged by every one to suit 
her best, and so she was ever called 



In the foregoing pages, my dear little readers, 
I have endeavoured to show you (under the guise 
of a Fairy Tale) how, with a pure true spirit, and 
a strong determination not to be led away by the 
snares and temptations of this world, all diffi- 



culties, however great they may appear, will by 
degrees melt away, like the snow under the genial 
influence of the warm sun. In the same way as 
Amog'a power was weakened by every new victory 
gained by Eyebright, so will all that is evil in 
our hearts gradually diminish and disappear, by 
every fresh conquest over sin. Love and revere 
your parents ; be grateful to those who show you 
kindness ; and ever lend a helping hand to others 
in distress or trouble. By these means alone can 
yoii ensure for yourselves any true and lasting 
liappiness. 
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** A most excellent mode of educating both eye and hand in the knowledge of form.**— 
EngliA Chun^tan, 



THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 

Fairy Land; 

Or, Recreation for the Rising Generation, in Prose and Verse. By 
Thomas and Jane Hood. Illustrated by T. Hood, Jnn. Super 
royal 16mo; price 3*. 6(/. cloth; 4*. 6rf. coloured gilt edges. 

** These tales are charming. Before it goes into the Nursery, we recommend all grown 
up people should study * Fairy Land'— flocirtoood.*" 

The Headlong Career and Woful Ending of Preco- 
cious PIGGY. Written for his Children, by the late Thomas Hood. 
With a Preface by his Daughter; and Illustrated by his Son. Third 
Edition. Post4to, fancy boards, price 28, 6d,, coloured. 
** The Illn«trations are intensely humourous."— TAe Critic, 



— 
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new AMD INTCHESTINQ WORKS 



BY THE AUTHOR OF '* TRIUMPHS Of STEAM,^ ETC. 

Meadow Lea; 

Or, the Gipsy Children; a Story founded on fact. By the Author of 
•• The Triinnphs of Steam," ** Our Eastern Empire," etc. With lUustra- 
tioDfl by John Gilbert. Fcap. 8?o. price 4s. 6<i. cloth; 5s, gilx edges. 

The Triumphs of Steam; 

Or, Stories mm the lires of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson. With 
Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Dedicated by permissioii to Bobert 
Stephenson, Esq., M.F. Second edition. Royal l6mo, price 3s, 6</. 
cloth; 48, ecLj colom'ed, ^It edges. 
" A most deliolont Toliime of ezunples.''— Jr< Jonnuii. 

Our Eastern Empire ; 

Or, Stories from the History of British India. Second Edition, ^di 

Ck>ntinnation to the Proclamation of Queen Victoria. With Four 

Illustrations. Roy^ l6mo. cloth Ss. 6J.; 4s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" These stories are charming, and convey a general vieir of the progress ef our Empire !n 
the East. The tales are told with admirable clearness.**— JMefi«iim. 

Might not Right ; 

Or, Stories of the Discovery and Conquest of America. Illus- 
trated by J. Gilbert. Boyal 16mo. price Sa. 6d. doth; 4& 6d 
coloured, giH «dge8. 

** With the Ibrtunes of C<dimibiis, Cortes, and Pinrro, for the «taple ot these atortes, the 
writer has socoeeded in producing a revj interesting yoluvae.^'^-JUtulrated News, 

Tuppy; 

Or the Autobiography of a Donkey. Br lihe Author of ** The Triumphs 

of Steam," etc., etc. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. Snper Boyal 

16mo. price 2s. 6d, cloth; 3s. Gd. coloured, gilt edges. 

** A very Intelligent donibey, worthy of 'Oie dlstlnotion oonferred upon Um by the artist.*' 
~-Art Journal, ^___^_____ 

1. The History of a Quartern Loaf. 

in Ehymes and Pictures. By William Newman. 12 Illustrations. 
Price 6d. plain, Is. coloured. 2s. 6d, on linen, and bound in cloth. 

Uniform in size and price, 

2. The History of a Cup of Tea. 

3. The History of a Scuttle of Coals. 

4. The History of a Lump of Sugar. 

5. The History of a Bale of Cotton. 

6. The History of a Golden Sovereign. 

*#♦ Nos. 1 to 3 and 4 to 6, may be had bound in Two Volumes. Cloth, 
price 2s. each, plain; 38, 6rf. coloured. 



Distant Homes; 

Or, th» Graham Family in New Zealand. By Mrs. L E. Ayuixb. 
With Illustrations by J. Jackson. Super Bojal 16mo. price 3*. 6(/. 
cloth; As. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" English children will be delighted with the history of the Graham Famny, and be 
enabled to form pleasant and tcotbftil conoeptiooa of tb* * Oifltaat Hobbm' Inhabited by 
their kindred/'^^^Aefueum. 

Neptune's Heroes : or The Sea Kings of EnglanJ;^ 

from Hawkins to Franklin. By W. H. Davenport Adaxb. niuBtrated 
by MoBGAN. Fcap. 8yo; price 5«. cloth; 58. 6d, gilt edges. 

"We tmst Old England may erer have writers as ready and able to interpret to her 
children the noble Uvea of her greatest mea.'*— ^IAcimnmi. 

Hand Shadows, 

To be thrown upon the Wall. By Henbt Bcbsill. First and Second 
Series each containing Eighteen Original Designs. 4to price 2s. each 
plain; 2». 6dL coloured; 
" Unconmionly deyer— some wonderAil effects are produced.'*— 7^ Preu. 



WORKS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

A Woman's Secret; 

Or How to Make Home Happy. 26th Thousand. 18mo. price 6d, 
By the same Author, uni£>rm in size and price, 

Woman's Work ; or^ How she can Help the Sick, 

15th Thousand. 

A Chapter of Accidents ; 

Or, the Mother's Assistant in cases of Bums, Scalds, Cuts, &c. 7th 
Thousand. 

Pay To-day, Trust To-morrow; 

A Story illustratiye of the Evils of the Tally System. 6th Thousand. 

Nursery Work; 

Or Hannah Baker's First Place. 4th Thousand. 

Family Prayers for Cottage Homes; 

With a Few Words on Prayer, and Select Scripture Passages. Feap. 
8yo. price 4d. limp cloth. 

*•* These little works are admirably adapted for circnlation among the working 
classes. 



12 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

W- H' C. KINGSTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With Blostrations. Fcap. Svo. price 5s, each, doth; 5s, 6<f. gilt edges. 

True Blue ; 

Or, the Life and Adventures ot a British Seaman of the Old School. 

** Tliere is alwat oil Mr. Kingston's tales a spirit of hopefulness, bonesty. and cheery 
good prtaidplei which makes them most wholesome, as well as most interesting reading." — 
Era. 

m 

Will Weatherhelrn ; 

Or, the Yam of an Old Sailor about his Early Life and Adventures. 
** We tried the atorj on an audience of boys, who one and all declared it to be capital.*' 

Fred Markham in Russia ; 

Or, the Boj Trayellers in the Land of the Czar. 

"Most admirably does this book unite a capital narrative, with the communication of 
valuable information respecting B.uasiA.**—NonconJbnnui, 

Salt Water; 

Or I^eil D'Arcy's Sea Life and Adventures. With Eight Illustrations. 

** With the exception of Capt. Marryat, we know of no English author who will compare 
with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical adventure."— i//tM/ra<ed Newt, 

Manco, the Peruvian Chief; 

With Illustrations by Cabl Sghholzb. 

*' A capital book $ the story being one of much interest, and presenting a good account 
of the history and institutions, the customs and manners, of the country ."->JU(miry Gazette, 



Mark Seaworth; 



»» 



A Tale of the Indian Ocean. By the Author of ** Peter the Whaler, 
etc. With Illustrations by J. Ajssolon. Second Edition. 

** No more interesting, nor more safe book, can be put into the hands of youth ; and 
to boys especially, * Mark Seaworth' will be a treasure of delight."— ilrf J<numal. 

Peter the Whaler ; 

His early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. Third Edition. 
Illustrations by E. Duncan. 

*' A better present for a boy of an active turn of mind could not be found. The tone of 
the book is manly, healthful, and vigorous."— TTeel^y News. 

"A book which the old may, but which the young must, read when they have onee 
begun It." — Athencpum. 
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Old Nurse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. 

Illastrated by C. H. Bbnnstt. With Ninety Engravings. Ne.v 
Edition. Fcap. 4to., price Ss. GdL cloth, plain, or 6«. coloured. 




Home Amusements. 

A Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, Conundmms, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. By Fbter Pdzzlbwell, Esq., of Rebus Hall. 
New Edition, withErontispiece by Puiz. 16mo, 2s, 6d. cloth. 

Clara Hope; 

Or, the Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milker. With Frontispiece 
by Birket Foster. Fcap. 8to. price Ss. 6</. cloth; 4«. 6d, cloth elegant, 
gilt edges. 

"A b«axitiftil narraiiye, showing how bad habits majr be eradicated, and eril tempers 
subdued."— .Bri«Mft Mother't Joumaf, 



The Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dork- 

ING and of the FAT FROG. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. Blustrated 
by H. Weir. 2«. 6d. cloth; 3«. 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 
** Most amusingly and wittily told.**— lfoni»i^ Herald, 



Historical Acting Charades ; 



Or, Amusements for Winter Evenings, by the author of " Cat and 
Dog," etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8 vo., price Ss, 6d, cloth ; 4s, gilt edges. 
**A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical rtlvti,**^TIhi^ratedNeufi, 



The Story of Jack and the Giants : 

With thirty-five Illustrations by Richard Dotlb. Beautifully printed. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 4to. price 2s, 6d, cloth; Ss,6J, 
coloured, extra cloth, gilt edges. 

** In Doyle's drawings we have wonderAil conceptions, which will secnre t'le book a 
place amongst the treasures of collectors, as well as excite the imaginatiODSOf o xildren.'' 
-^OuMtratea Tt fiie*. 
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NEW AND IIMTCRESrriNC WORIt9 



Granny's Wonderful Chair ; 

And its Tales of Faiiy Times. Bj S'ilasCeb Browne. Illugtrations 
by KmniT Mbadows. 3t» 6dl clotih, 4«b 6d colonzecL 

<* One of the bapptoat blendings of maird and moFal ive lukve erer 86en."— Ltforarjf 



The Early Dawn ; 

Or, Stories to Think about Illastrated by H. Wbib, elc Small 
4to^; price 2s. ^ cloth; B», 6d coloured, gilt edges. 

** The matter Ifl both wholesome and instmctlTe, and must fascinate as well as benefit 
the yoxmg/'^Uterarium^ 

Angelo; 

Or, the Pine Forest among the Alps. By Geraldine E. Jbwsburt, 
author of ** The Adopted Child/' etc. With Illustrations by John 
Absolon. Small 4to; price 2s. 6d, cloth; d«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** As pretty a child's story as one might look for on a winter's day.**— Examiner, 



Tales of Magic and Meaning. 

Written and niustrated by Alfbed Crowquill. Small 4to.; price 
Ss. 6d, cloth; 4s, 6d coloured. 

** Cleverly written, abounding in firolic and pathos, and inculcates so pure a moral, that 
we must pronounce him a very-fortunate little fellow, who catches these ' Tales of Magic,' 
as a windfall from * The Christmas Tree'."— ilMeiurom. 



Faggots for the Fire Side ; 



Or, Tales of Fact and Fancy. By Peter Parley. With Twelve 
Tinted Illustrations. New Edition. Foolscap 8yo.; 3s, Od,, doth; 
As, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

"A new book by Peter Parley is a pleasant greeting for all boys and girls, wherever the 
Gnelish language is spoken and read. He has a happy method of conveying information, 
wliue seeming to address himself to the imttfpxuAiion.'—The Critic, 

Letters from Sarawak, 

Addressed to a Child ; embracing an Account of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Religion of the Lihabitants of Borneo, with Incidents of 
Missionary Life among the Natives. By Mrs. M'Douoalu Fourth 
Thousand, with Illustrations. Ss, 6</. cloth. 

All ivttew, imeresting, and admirably told."— Church, and State GaaeUe, 
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The Discontented Children; 

And How thej were Cured. "By IAxby and Elizabeth Eibbt. 
Illastrated by H. K. Browne (Phiz.). Second edition, price 2s. 6d, 
cloth; St, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** We know no bettor method of banishing 'discontent ' from sdiotd-room and niUBBeiqr 
than by introducing this wise and clever story to their inmates.'*— ^r< Journal, 

The Talking Bird; 

Or, the Little Girl who knew what was going to happen. B7 M. >and 
E. KiBBT. With Illustrations by H. E. Bbowite (Paiz). BnwU 4to. 
Price 28. 6d, cloth; Ss. Gd, coloured, gilt edges. 

** The story is ingeniondy told, and the moral clearly shown."— iU^«imi. 

Julia Maitland; 

Or, Pride goes before a FalL By M. and £. Kibbt. Blustrated by 
Absolon. Price 25. 6d, cloth; 38, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 



((' 



' It is nearly such a story as Miss Edgewortti might have written on the same theme."'— 
ThePrm, 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Uniform in tize toUh "The Stmwwelpeter.*' 

Each with Sixteen large Coloured Plates, price 2«. 6cf., in fancy boards, 
or mounted on cloth. Is. exti*a. 

Picture Fables. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfbep Cbowquill. 

The Careless Chicken; 

By the Babon Kbakemsides. By Alfbed Cbowquill. 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches, 

By the Baron Kbakemsides, of Burstenoudelafen Castle. Illustrated 
by Alfbed Crowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise ; 

By the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. With Sixteen large coloured 
Plates. Price 28. 6d, fancy boards; or 3«. 6r/. mounted on cloth. 



The Remarkable History of the House that Jack 

Built. Splendidly Illustrated and magnificentlj lUaminated by Tub 
Son of a Genius. Price 2«. infancy cover, 
*' Magniflccnt in suggestion, and most comical in expression I **— Athenaeum, 

A Peep at the Pixies ; 

Or, Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bray. Author of " Life of 
Stothard,""Trelawny,"etc., etc. With Illustrations by Phiz. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 3«. 6c7. cloth; 4«. ^d, coloured, gilt edges. 

*■ A peep at tbe aetnal Pixies of Devonshire, faithfully descril>ed by Mrs. Braj, Is a 
treat. Her knowledge of the locality, her affection for her subject, her exquisite feeling 
for nature, and her real delight in fury lore, have given a freshness to the little volume 
we did not expect. The notes at the end contain matter of interest for all who feel a 
dMire to know the origin of such tales and legends."— w<lft Joumai, 



A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 

The Favourite Picture Book ; 

A Gallery of Deiights, designed for the Amusement and Instruction of 
the Young. With several Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. Absolon, fi. IC Browmb (Phiz), J. Gilbert, T. Lakdseer, 
J. Leech, J. S. Prout, H. Weir, etc. New Edition. Royal 4to., 
price Ss, 6d, bound in a new and Elegant Cover ; 7«. 6d, coloured ; 
10«. 6(f. mounted on cloth and coloured. 



Ocean and her Rulers ; 

A Narrative of the Nations who have held dominion over the Sea; 

and comprising a biief History of Navigation. By Alfred Elwes. 

With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 5«. cloth; 5s, 6d, gilt edges. 

" The volume la replete with valuable and interesting information ; and we cordially 
recommend it aa a useful auxiliary in the school-room, and entertaining companion in the 
library." — Morning Pott. 

Berries and Blossoms. 

A Verse Book for Children. By T. Westwood. With Title and 
Frontispiece printed in Colours. Imperial IGmo, price 3«. 6d, 
cloth, gilt edges. 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia ; 

Or, Little Talks on Great Subjects. A Book for Girls. By Leonoiu 
G. Bell. Frontispiece by J. Ausolon. Fcap. dvo, price 28. 6d, cloth. 
* A very suitable gift for a thoughtful girI.''~.SWr«AfeHeNi.-«r. 
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The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories. 

By Grandfather Gret. With Illustrations. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Boyal 16mo., 2s. 6(f. cloth; 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Contents.— 1. The Story of a Cup of Tea.— 2. A Lump of Coal.— 3. 
Some Hot Water.— 4. A Piece of Sugar.— 5. The Milk Jug.— 6. A 
Pin.— 7. Jenny's Sash. — 8. Harry's Jacket. — 9. A Tumbler.— 10. A 
Knife.— 11. This Book. 

** The idea is excellent, and its execution equally commendable. The sobfects are nrell 
selected, and are very happily told in a light yet sensible manner."— ^M^/y }fe 



iewi. 



Cat and Dog ; 



Or, Memoirs of Fuss and the Captain. Blustrated by Weir. Seventh 
Edition. Snper-royal 16mo, 2«. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6(L coloured, gilt edges. 

*' The author of this amusing little tale is, evidently, a keen observer of nature. The 
illustrations are well executed ; and the moral, which points the tale, is conveyed in the 
meet attractive fcrm,**^BrUatuua. 

The Doll and Her Friends ; 

Or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. By the Author of ** Cat and 
Dog." Third Edition. With Four Blnstrations by H. K. Browne 
(FMz). 2s. GcL, cloth; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt edgeis. 

" Evidently written by one who has brought great powers to bear upon a small matter."— 
Naming Herald, 

Tales from Catland ; 

Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. By an Old Tabbt. 
Illustrated by H. Weir. Fourth Edition. Small 4to, 2s, 6d, plain; 
3s. 6(f. coloured, gilt edges. 

** The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made this one of the pleasantest 
little books of the season."— Za<fy*« Ketcspcper, 



Blind Man's Holiday; 

Or Short Tales for the Nursery. By the Author of ** Mia and Charlie," 
•* Sidney Grey," etc. Illustrated by John Absolon. Super Royal 
1 6 mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
" Very true to nature and admirable in feeling."— Gttantian. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character. 

From Nature and BecoUection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 41o, 
price 2«., plain; 2s, Gd,^ coloured, fancy boards. 

*' Truer, heartier, more playful, or more ei\JoyabIe sketches of animal life could 
scarcely be found anywhere. — Spectator, 



18 new AMD INTEIfeCtTINQ WORKS 

WORKS BY MRS. R. LCC. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Third and Cheaper Edition. With Illastrations hy HABBiBOir Wsib. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3j. 6d doth; Is, gilt edges. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

REFTILES, and FISHES. With Illustrations by Harbison Weib. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8yo, 3«. 6d, doA; 4«. gUt edges. 

'* Amnring, iutmctlTe, and ably written.**— Zttmiry(7aref<e. 

"Mn. Lee's anthorities— to name only one. Professor Owen— arf, tot the most part 
fLntrnt6,*-'Athtnotum, 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

ANIMALS. With Illustrations by J. W. Archbb. Third Edition. 

Snper-royal 16mo, 2«.6(f. doth; Ss, 6cf. coloured^ giU edges. 

" It is Juat 8a<^ books as this tliat educate the imagination of chUdrMi, and enliat their 
sympathies for the brute creation."— ^oncofi/brmt*^. 

Familiar Natural History. 

With Forty*two lUnstrations from Original Drawings by Habbisok 
WxiB. Supor-royal ICmo, 3«. 6</. doth; 5^. coloured gilt edges. 

Playing at Settlers; 

Or, the Faggot House. Llustrated by Gilbbbt. Second Editioin. 
Price 28. 6</. cloth; 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Adventures in Australia ; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 

Second Edition. Illustrated by Prout. Fcap. 8vo., 5s, doth; 6s, 6d, 

gilt edges. 

"This volume should find a place in every school library ; and it will, we ar««are, be a 
very welcome and oseflil ^rize.*'— Educational Times, 

The African Wanderers ; 

Or, the Adventures ^of Carlos and Antonio; embracing interesting 

Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, and 

the Natural Productions of the Country. Third Edition. With Eight 

Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 58. cloth; 58, 6d. gilt edges. 

" For fascinating adventure, and rapid succession of incident, the volume is egiual to any 
relation of travel we ever read."— ^nxuimia. 

" In strongly recommending this admirable work to the attention of young readers, we 
feel that we are rendering a real service to Uie cause of African oivUiaatioa."-^aArM<. 

Sir Thomas; or, the Adventures of a Cornish 

BARONET IN WESTERN AFRICA. With lUustraUons by 
J. Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo.; 3s. 6d. cloth. 
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Harry Hawkins's HJ-Book; 

Shewing how he learned to aspirate his H*s. Frontispiece by H. Weir. 
Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, pdce 6cL 

" No family or school-room within, or indeed beyond, the sound of B#ir bells* slioald bo 
witbont this merry maniMl."— ,Ar( Jimrml. 



The Family Bible Newly Opened ; 

With Uncle Goodwin's account of it. By Jbtobrtb Tatlob. 
Frontispiece by J. Gilbbbt. Fcap. 8yo, 3«. 6ii doth. 

"A Tery good aoeoiint of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, firaUngs, and hutel- 
Ugenee of young V90ple.**-^Sttucational Timet, 



Kate and Kosalind ; 

Or, Early Experiences. By the author of ''Quicksands on Foreign 
Shxmw,** etc Fcap. Svo, 3s, 6d cloA; 4§, gilt edges. 

" A bo6k of unusual merit. The story is exceedingdy well told, and the characters are 
drawn with a fi:«eaom and boldness seldom met with, —C/turch of England Quartarfy, 

** We have not room to exemplify the skill with which Puseyism is tracked and detected. 
The Irish scenes are of an excellence that has not been surpassed since the best days of 
Miss £dgeworth."~Frafer'« Magazine. 



Good in Everything ; 

Or, The Early History of Gilbert Harland. By Mbb. Barwbll^ 
Author of *• Little Lessons for Little Learners,** etc. Second Edition. 
With niustrations by John Gilbebt. Royal 16ma, 28, 6^ cloth; 
3s,Sd,^ coloured, gilt edges. 

" The moral of this exquisite little tale will do more sood than a thousand set tasks 
abounding with dry and uninteresting truisms."— ^etf'f Messenger, 

The Fairy Tales of Science. 

A Book for "fouth. By J. C. Brough. With 16 Beautiful niustra- 
tions by C. H. Bennett. Fcap. Svo, price 5s,, cloth ; 5^. 6d. gilt edges. 

" Science, perhaps, was never made more attractive and easy of entrance into the 
yonthftd mind."— The Builder. 

** Altogether the volume is one of the most original, as well as one of the most oseftal, 
booksoT theseasoD."— Gen/(0ma»'« Maganne, 



20 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

ELEGANT GIFT FOR A LADY, 

Trees, Plants, and Flowers ; 

Their Beauties, Uses and Inflaences. By Mrs. R Lee, Author of 

**The African Wanderers," etc. With beautifal coloured Illustrations 

bj J. Andbbws. Syo, price lOs. 6d., cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

** The Tolnme is at onoe aaeftil as a botanical work, and exquisite as tlte ornament of a 
boadoir table."-~BrUemma, ** As AiU of interest as of beauty."— ^rt Journal, 

NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 

The Vicar of Wakefield ; 

A Tale. B7 Oliyeb Goldsmith. Printed by Whittingham. With 
Eight Blastrations by J. Absolok. Square fcap. 8vo, price 5^., cloth; 
7s, half-bound morocco, Boxburghe style; lOs, 6d, antique morocco. 

Mr. Absolon's gruhio sketches add greatly to the interest of the volume : altogether, 
it is as pretty an editum of the * Vicar' as we liave seen. Mrs. Primrose herself would 
consider it * well dr e s se d.' "-—Art Journal, 

" A delightftil edition of one of the most dellghtftd of works : the fine old type and thick 
paper make this Toloma attractive to any lover o{hoo]u,"—EdinMtrgh Guardtan, 

WORKS BY MRS. LOUDON. 

Domestic Pets; 

Their Habits and Management; with Illustrative Anecdotes. By 
Mbs. Loudon. With Engravings from Drawings by Hahbison Weib. 
Second Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, cloth. 

C0KTBNT8: — ^The Dog, Cat, Squirrel, Babbit, Guinca-Fig, White 
Mice, the Parrot and other Talking Birds, Singing Birds, Doves and 
Pigeons, Gold and Silver Fish. 

"A most attractive and instmotive little work. All who study Mrs. Loudon's pag^s will 
be able to treat their pets with certainty and wisdom." — Standard of Freedom, 



Glimpses of Nature ; 



And Objects of Interest described during a Visit to the Isle of Wight 
Designed to assist and encourage Young Persons in forming habits of 
observation. By Mrs. Loudon. Second Edition, enlarged. With 
Forty-one Blustrations. 3s, 6d cloth. 

** We could not recommend a more valuable little volume. It is full of information, con- 
Teyed in the most agreeable manner."-^itera»:y Gaxette, 



Tales of School Life, 

By Agnes Loudon, Author of ** Tales for Young People." With Blus- 
trations by John Absolon. Second Edition. Koyal 16mo, 2«. 6(/. 
plain; 38, ^d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" These reminiscences of school days will be recognised as truthful pictures of eveiy-day 
occurrence. The style is colloquial and pleasant, and therefore well suited to those for 
whose perusal it is intended."— ^HAmkriMA. 
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Clarissa Donnelly ; 

ZZ. Or, IThe Histoij of an Adopted Child. 67 Geraldine E. 
Jbwsbuht. With an Illastration by John Absolon. Fcap. Svo, 
S8,6d, cloth; 48, gilt edges. 




The Day of a Baby Boy ; 

A Story for a Young Child. By E. Bergeb. With Illustrations by 
John Absolon. Third Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 2«. 6a, 
cloth; 38, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
*' A sweet little book for the nursery.**— CArutian Times, 

Every-Day Things; 

Or, Usefal Knowledge respecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Substances in common use. Written for Young Persons. 
Second Edition, rerised. 18mo., l«. 6d, cloth. 

** A little encydopndia of nseftil knowledge, deserving a place in eyery Juvenile librar . * 
'—£vangeiical Magazine, 



PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, PLAIN ; ONE SHILLING, COLOURED. 

In Super-Royal 16mo., beautifully printed, each with Seven lllu8tration8 by 
Harbison Weir, and Descriptione by Mrs. Lee. 

1. BRITISH ANIMALS. First Series. 

2. BRITISH ANIMALS. Second Series. 

3. BRITISH BIRDS. 

4. FOREIGN ANIMALS. Pirst Series. 

5. FOREIGN ANIMALS. Second Series. 

6. FOREIGN BIRDS. 

%* Or bound in One Volume under the title of "Familiar Natural 
History," seepage 17. 

Uniform in size and price with the above, 

THE FARM AND ITS SCENES. With Six Pictures from Drawings 
by Harrison Weir. 

THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. With Six Bins- 
trations by Watts PniLLirs. 

THE PEACOCK AT HOME, AND BUTTERFLY'S BALL. With 
Four Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAIMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Fanny and her Mamma ; 

Or, Easy Lessons for Children. In which it is attempted to bring Scrip- 

tnral Pnnciples into daily practice. Dlustrated by J. Gilbebz. Third 

Edition* 16mo» 2s; 6i2. cloth; d«. 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

*'4 little book in beantiftd large dear tjje, to suit tlie capacity of iofluit readen, wliich 
we can with pleaiiure recommend." — CArutian Ladie^ Magcurine. 

Short and Simple Prayers, 

For the Use of Young Children, With Hymns. Fifth Edition. 

Square 1 6mo, Is, 6d. cloth. 

" Well adapted to the capacities of children— beginning with the Bfpplo^t'orms which 
the -. - . • .. .-L .1- - 

occasions, 

Mamma's Bible Stories, 

For her Little Boys and Girls, adapted to the capacities of TerT young 
Children. Elerenth Edition^ with Twelve Engravings. 29. 6d. cloth; 
3s, 6d, coloured; gilt edges. 

A Sequel to Mamma's Bible Stories. 

Fifth Edition. Twelve lUnstrations. 2s, Qd, cloth, 3s. 6d, coloured. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. 

With Sixteen Illustrations, by John Gilbbbt. Super-royal 16mo, 
price 3s, cloth; 4s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Contents. — The History of Joseph — ^History of Moses—- History of our 
Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately : 6d, each, plain ; Is, coloured, 

Bible Scenes ; 

Or, Sunday Employment for very young Children. Consisting of 
Twelve Coloured Illustrations on Cards, and the History written in 
Simple Language. In a neat box, 3s, 6d, ; or the Illustrations dis- 
sected as a Puzzle, 6a, fid. 

First Series: JOSEPH. Second Series: OUR SAVIOUR. 

Thibd Series: MOSES. Fourth Series: MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 

** It is hoped that these ' Scenes* may form a useflil and interesting addition to the Sab- 
bath occupations of the Nursery. From their very earliest infiuicy little ohildren will 
listen with interest and delight to stories brought thus palpably before their eyes bv means 
of illustration."— Pr^ac0. ^ ^ - * . 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

A Series of Works for the Young; each TolaiAe with an BhuCration 
by a well-known Artist. Price Is, cloth. 

1. THE ESKDALE HEBD BOY. By Lady Stoddabt. 

2. MKS. LEICESTEB'S SCHOOL. By Chables and Mart Lamb. 

3. THE HISTOBY OF THE BOBINS. By Mbs. Tbimmer. 

4. MEMOm OF BOB, THE SPOTTED TEBRIEB. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Lady Stoddart* 

7. NEVER WRONG; or, THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; and "IT 

WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 

NATURE. By Mbs. Tbxmubb. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of " Always Happy." 

11. HARRY'S HOLIDAY. By Jeffebys Taylob. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

The above may he had Two Volumes hound in One^ at Ttoo ShilHngs cloth, 

or 2s. Grf. ffih edges f asfottows: — 

1. LADY STODD ART'S SCOTTISH TALES. 

2. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Dog. 

S. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Robins and Mouse. 

4. TALES FOR BOYS. Habby's Holiday and Neveb Wbono. 

5. TALES FOR GIRLS. Mbs. Leicesteb's School and Right 

AND WbONG. 

6. POETRY AND NATURE. Short Poems and Trimmer's 

Introduction. 



ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

Kit Bam, the British Sinbad ; 

Or, the Yarns of an Old Mariner. By Mary Cowden Clarke, author 
of " The Concordance to Shakspcare/' etc Fcap. 8vo, price 3«. 6c?. 
cloth; 4s. gilt edges. 



Aunt Jane's Verses for Children. 

By Mrs. T. D. CsBWDSOxr. Blustrated with twelyo beaatiful Engravings. 

Fcap. 8to; 3«. 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 

** A obanning little Tolame, of cjcoellent monl and religious t/6ndmoj.**—Sffanf«Ueal 
Miagaxine, 



NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

The Ladies' Album of Fancy Work, 

Consisting of Norel, Elegant, and Usetul Patterns in Knitting, Netting, 
Crochet, and Embroidery, printed in Colours. Boand in a beautiful 
cover. New Edition. Post 4to, 38, 6d., gilt edges. 



Visits to Beechwood Farm ; 

Or, Country Pleasures. By Cathebinb M. A. Coufsb. Illustrations 
by Absolon. Small 4to, 38. 6(1, plain; 48, 6d, coloured; gilt edges. 

" The work is well calculated to impress upon the minds of the young the superiority of 
rimple and natural pleasures over those which are artificial.**— £n^^tiwMiai^r'« Maganne, 



The Modem British Plutarch ; 

Or, Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our Country 
for their Talents, Virtues and Achievements. By W. C. Tatlok, LL.D. 
Author of '* A Manual of Ancient and Modern History," etc. 12mo, 
Second Thousand, with a new Frontispiece. As, ed, cloth ; 5^. gilt edges. 

" A work which will be welcomed in any circle of intelligent young persons.'*— ^nl£c4 
Quarterlif Bemew, 



Stories of Julian and his Playfellows. 

Written by His Mamma. With Four Illustrations by John Absoiaxt. 
Second Edition. Small 4to., 2«. 6<f., plain; 3«. 6<f., coloured, gilt edges. 
" The lessons taught by Julian's mamma are each fraught wtth an excellent moraL"— 
Morning Adverttter. 



The Nine Lives of a Cat ; 



A Tale of Wonder. Written and Illustrated by C. H. Bknuett. 

Twenty-four Engravings. Imperial 16 mo. price 2^. cloth; 2s. 6 J. 

coloured. 
*' Bich in the quaint humour and fancy that a man of genius knows how to spare for the 
enlivenraent of children.**— jS'jraminer. 
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Maud Summers the Sightless : 

A NarradFe for the Yoang. Illastrated by Absolon. 3«. 6<f. doth; 
4a, 6dL colonred, gilt edges. 

" A tovMshing and beantiftil story.**— CArMrim TIreaniry. 

The Celestial Empire ; 

or, Points and Pickings of Information about China and the Chinese. 
By the late "Old Humfhret.** With Twenty Engravings from 
Drawings by W. H. Psior. Fcap. Svo, S«. 6i., cloth; 4«. gilt edges. 

** The book Is exactly what the author proposed it should be, ftill of good information 
good feeling, and good temper/*— Alien** Indian Mail. 



London Cries and Public Edifices. 

niostrated in Twenty-four Engravings by Luke Limubr; with descrip- 
tive Letter-press. Square 12mo, 2«.6dl plain; 5«. coloured. Bound in 
emblematic cover. 



The Silver Swan; 

A Fairy Tale. By Madame db Chatelain. Blustrated by John 
Leech. Small 4to, 2«. Gdl cloth; Ss, 6i. coloured, gilt edges. 

A Word to the Wise ; 

Or, Hints on the Current Lnproprieties of Expression in Writing and 
Speaking. By Parry Gwynse. 10th Thousand. 18mo. price 6 J. 
sewed, or 1«. doth, gilt edges. 

lAAll who wish to mind their |>*« and ft should connlt this little Tolnme.**-«-G«ilfaman'« 
*' May ^'^^^nnxgg^xfg^ consulted by even the well-educated.**— ^Ift«ii«iiffi. 

Tales from Oie Court of Oberon. 

Containing the t»«ourite Histories of Tom Thumb, Graciosa and Per- 
cinet, Valentine ana Orson, and ChUdren in the Wood. With Sixteen 
Illustrations by Alfred Crowquill. Small 4to, 2«, 6A plain; S«. 6rf. 
coloured. 



Rhymes of Royalty. 

The History of England in Verse, ttcmx the Norman Conquert to the 
reign of Queen Victoria; with an Appendix, comprising a summary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo, with Frontispiece. 
2«.6rf. cloth. or-, r 
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True Stories from Ancient History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. Twelfth Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 
5«. cloth. 

True Stories from Modern History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Death of Charlemagne to the 
present ^nme. Eighth Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 5«. 
cloth. 



Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, 

Revised and brought down to the present time by Mrs. Milneb. With 

Portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper costume, and Frontispiece 

by Harvey. New Edition in One Volume. 5«. cloth. 

« The editing has been very judidoiulr done. The work has an established reputation for 
the clearaess of its genealogical and chronological tables, and for its pervaoing tone of 
Christian rAeiy,"~-Cnureh and State Gazette, 



Stories from the Old and New Testaments, 

On an improved plan. By the Bev. R H. Drapbs. With 48 En- 
gravings. Fifth Edition. 12mo^ 5^. clotii. 

Wars of the Jews, 

As related by Josephus; adapted to the Capacities of 'Soung Persons, 
With 24 Engravings. Sixth Edition. 4^. 6d. cloth. 

Pictorial Geography. 

For the use of Children. Presenting at one view Illafttrations of the 
various Geographical Terms, and thos imparting clear and defi^^® 
ideas of their meaning. On a Large Sheet. Price 2«. 6c?. i'' *'"**®» 
68, on Rollers, varnished. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests ; 

Or, The Examiner's Assistant. Sp ecially adapte^t ^7 a novel arrange- 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but also suited for 
general use in Schools. By T. S. Cayzhb, Head Master of Queen 
Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Second Edition, revised and stereotyped. 
Price l8. 6d. cloth. 

*i>* Answers to the aboT<» !*• ^* cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests ; 

On the same plan. 8vo., price 3«. 6rf. cloth. 
Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2«. 6d, cloth. 
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ITHE ABBi CAULTIER'S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKB. 

I. Familiar Geography. 

With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two coloured 
Maps, iUastrative of the principal Geographical Terms. Fifteenth 
Edition. 16mo^ 3^. cloth. 

II, An Atlas. 

Adapted to the Ahbe Gaultier's Geographical Games, consisting of 8 
Maps coloured, and 7 in Outline, etc. Folio, 15«. half-Hbound. 



Butler's Outline Maps, and Key; 

Or, Geographical and Biographical Exercises; with a Set of Coloured 
Outline Maps; designed for the Use of Young Persons. By the late 
William Bdtlbr. Enlarged by the author's son, J. O. Butler. 
Thirty-second Edition, revised. 48. 

Rowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning 

the FRENCH GENDERS. New Edition. 6d. 

Bellenger's French Word and Phrase-book. 

Containing a select Vocahulary and Dialogues^ for the Use of Begin- 
ners. New Edition, Is, sowed. 



MARIN DE LA VOYE'S ELEMCNTARY FRENCH WORKS. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs ; 

On Fetits Contes Moraiix. With a Key to the difficult wordu and 
phrases. Frontispiece. Second Edition. 18mo, 28, cloth. 
*• Written in pure and easy French."— JifiWTiiw^ Post. 

The Pictorial French Grammar; 

For the Use of Children. With Eighty Blustrations. Royal IGmo.^ 
price 18, sewed; Is, 6d, cloth. 



Le Babillard. 

An Amasing Introduction to the French Language. By a French 
Lady Seventh Edition. 2s. cloth. 

Der Schwatzer; 

Or, the Prattler. An amusing Introduction to the German Language, 
on the Plan of Le Bahiilard.'' 16 Illustrations. 16mo, price 2s. cloth. 
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Battle Fields. 

A graphic Guide to the Places descrihed in the Histoiy of England as 
the scenes of such Events; with the situation of the princip^ Naval 
Engagements fought on the Coast of the British Empire. Bj Mr. 
Wauthisk, Geographer. On a large sheet d«.6<f.; in case 6«.^ or 
on a roller, and varnished, 9a. 



Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred His- 
tory of PALESTINE, and of the TRAVELS of ST. VAJTL. 
Intended for Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Cliss Teaching. 
Bj A. T. Wbitb. Oblong 8vo, price 1*., sew^. 

The First Book of Geography ; 

Specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a Guide to the 
YoungTeacher. By Hugo Rbid, author of '* Elements of Astronomy," 
etc. Third Edition, carefully revised. ISmo, Is, sewed. 
'* One of the mott teiulble little booka on the ful^eot of Geography we hare met with." 
^*Sduoational Timet, 



The Child's Grammar, 

By the late Ladt Eenn, under the assumed name of Mrs. Lovechild. 
Forty-ninth Edition. 18mo, 9d, cloth. 

The Prince of Wales' Primer, 

With SOO Illustrations by J. Gilbbbt. Dedicated to her Majesty. New 
Edition, price 6d.; with title and coyer printed in gold and colours, U, 

Always Happy ; 

Or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. By the author of 
*'Claudine,*'etc Eighteenth Edition, with new Illustrations. Boyal 
18mo, price 2^. 6d, cloth. 

Anecdotes of Kings, 

Selected from History; or, Gertrude's Stories forChildren. With En- 
gravings. 2i. 6d plain; 3s* 6dL coloured. 

Bible Illustrations; 

Or, a Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and 
especially IbLplanatory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Bev. B. H. 
Brapeb. With Engravings. Fourth Edition. Revised by J. Eitto. 
Editor of << The Pictorial Bible," etc. St. Qd. cloth. 



. 
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The British History briefly told, 

and a Description of the Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the 
English. Embellished with Portraits of the Sorereigns of England in 
their proper Costumes, and 18 other Engrayings. 3^. 6d. cloth. 

Chit-chat ; 

Or, Short Tales in Short Words. By the author of "Always 
Happy." New Edition. With Eight Engrayings. Price 2a. 6A cloth, 
38. 6a. coloured, gilt edges. 

Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. 

For the use of Children. By a Mother. A new Edition. With ' 12 
Engravings. 28. Qd. plain; 38. 6d. coloured. 

Cosmorama. 

The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the World 
described. By J. Aspin. New Edition with numerous Blustrations. 
3s. 6d. plain; and 4«. dd, coloured. 

Easy Lessons ; 

Or, Leading-Strings to Knowledge. New Edition, with 8 Engrayings . 
28. 6(f. plain; 38. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Key to Knowledge ; 

Or, Things in Common Use simply and shortly explained. By a 
Mother, Author of " Always Happy," etc. Thirteenth Edition. With 
Sixty Illustrations. 3«. 6d. cloth. 

Facts to correct Fancies ; 

Or, Short Narratiyes compiled from the Biography of Bemarkahle 
Women. By a Motheb. With Engrayings, 38. 6d. plain; 48. 6flf. coloured. 

Fruits of Enterprise ; 

Exhibited in the Trayels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. Thirteenth 
Edition, with six Engrayings by Birkbt Eosteb. 18mo, price 3^. 
cloth. 

The Garden ; 

Or, Frederick's Monthly Inslrnctions for the Management and Forma- 
tion of a Flower Garden. Fourth Edition. With Engrayings of the 
Flowers in Bloom for each Month in the Year, etc 38. Qd, plain; or 
68. with the Flowers coloured. 
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How to be Happy ; 

Or, Eaiiy Qifts: to which is added a Selection of Moral Aflegories. 
With Steel EDgravings. Price 3<. 6<2. doth. 

In&iitiiie Knowledge. 

A SpelliDg and Beading Book, on a Popular Plan, combining mndi 
Useful Information with the Badiments of Learning. By tiie Author 
of "The Child's Grammar." With nnmeroas Engrayings. Tenth 
Edition. 2#. 6i. plain; Ss. Bd, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Ladder to Learning, 

A Collection of FaUes, Original and Seleet, arranged progressiTdj in 
words of One, Two, and Three Syllables. Edited and improred by the 
late Mrs. Trimmer. With 79 Cuts. Nineteenth Edition. 3s,6<L cloth. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners. 

In Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Bahwbll. Tenth Edition, 
with nnmerous Illastrations. 2«. 6i/. plain; 3s, 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

The Little Reader. 

A Frogressire Step to Knowledge. Fourth Edition with sixteen Plates. 
Price 28. 6d, cloth. 

Mamma's Lessons. 

For her Little Boys and Girls. Thirteenth Edition, with eight En- 
gravings. Price 2«. 6(L cloth; 3«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Mine; 

Or, Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Operations of the 
Miner and the Products of his Labours; with a Description of the most 
important in all parts of the World. By the late Bey. Isaac Tati^oxu 
Sixth Edition, with numerous corrections and additions by Mrs.LouDON. 
With 45 new Woodcuts and 16 Steel Engravings. 3ff. 6<f. cloth. 

Rhoda ; 

Or, The Excellence of Charity. Fourth Edilion. With Illustnitiens. 
I6mo, 2s, cloth. 

The Rival Crusoes, 

And other Tales. By Aokes Strickland, author of *<The Queens 
of England." Sixth Edition. 18mo, price 28, 6d, doth. 

Short Tales. 

Written for Children. By Dahb TRUBLoyx and her Friends. A new 
Edition, with 20 Engravings. Ss, 6d, eloth. 
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The Students; 

Or, Biographies of the Grecian Philosophers. 12mOy price 2«. 6d. cloth. 

Stories of Edward and his little Friends. 

With 12 ninstrations. Second Edition. 3«. 6(f. plain; 4«. 6d coloured. 

Sunday Lessons for little Children. 

"By Mrs. Barwell. Third Edition. 2«. 6d, plain; Ss. coloured. 



The Grateful Sparrow. 

A True Story, with Frontispiece. Third Edition. Price 6d, sewed. 

How I Became a Governess. 

By the Author of "The Grateful Sparrow." Third Edition. 
With Frontispiece. Price 2«. cloth^ 28, Qd, gilt edges. 

Dicky Birds. 

A True Story. By the same Author. With Frontispiece. Price 6d, 



Dissections for Young Children ; 

In a neat box. Price 5^. each. 

1. Scenes from the Lives of Joseph and Moses. 

2. Scenes from the History of Our Saviour. 

3. Old Mother Hubbard and her Dog. 

4. Lu'£ AND Death of Cock Bobin. 



ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH, CLOTH. 



TBIMMEB'S (MRS.) OLD TES- 
TAMENT LESSONS. With 40 
Engravings. 



TRIMMER'S (MRS.) NEW TES- 
TAMENT LESS0N& With 40 
Engravings. 



ONE SHILLING EACH. CLOTH. 



THE DAISY, with Thirty Wood 

Engravings. (1«. 6d. coloured.') 
PRINCE LEE BOO. 



THE COWSLIP, with Thirty En- 
gravings, (1«. 6/i. coloured.) 
THE CHILD'S DUTY. 
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WORKS PUBUSHEO BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 

MOUNTED ON CLOTH WITH COLOURED FLATES, 

ONE SHILLING EACH. 



1 AlphabetofGroody Two-Shoes. 

2 Cinderella. 

3 Cock Robin. 

4 Courtship of Jenny Wren. 

5 Dame Trot and her Cat 

6 Histoiy of an Apple Fie. 

7 House that Jack built. 

8 Little Bhjmes for Little Polks. 



9 Mother Hubbard. 
10 Monkey's Frolic, 
i 1 Old Women and her Pig. 

12 Fuss in Boots. 

13 Tommy Trip's Museum of Birds^ 

Part! 
14 Fart IL 



DURABLE BOOKS FOR SUNDAY READING. 

SCENES FROM THE LIVES OF JOSEPH AND MOSES. Illustrated 

by J. GiLBBRT. Printe on linen. Price 6d 
SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. Illustrated by 

J. GiLBBBT. Printed on linen. Price 6cf. 



DARNELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The attention of all interested in the subject of Education is invited to 
these Works, now in extensive use throughout the Kingdom, prepared by 
Mr. Darnell, a Schoolmaster of many years' experience. 

1. COPT BOOKS. — A SHORT and certain road to a Good Hand- 

writing, gradually advancing from the Simple Stroke to a superior 
Small-hand. 

Larqb Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6d. each. 

Foolscap, Twenty Numbers, to which are added Three Supplementary 
Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and One of Ornamentid Hands, 
Price 3d. each. 

*«* Thb series may also be bad on werj soperior paper, marble ooTers, 4d. each. 

** For teaching writing I wonld recommend the use of Darnell's Ccfpj Books. I hare 
noticed a marked improTcment wherever ther have been used." — Report of Mr. Maye 
(JNaUanal Sociefy'* Organixer of Schools) to the WorceOer Diocesan Board of Eaucation, 

2. GBAMMAB^ made intelligible to Children, price Is. cloth. 

S. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

*«* Key to Parts S and 3, price Is. cloth. 

4. BEADING, a Short and Certain Boad to, price 6d. doth. 



GBIFFITH AKD FABRAK, OOBMSB OF ST. PAUL'S CHUBCHTABD, 



wBaxHBOua aiid co., cuicqs placs. riNSBuaT cxacus. 
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' BOUND BY ■ 
•ONE Jt SON, 



7€.FLS£T ST/tE£r, 
1. I nunoN ^ 




